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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Chronicle of the Conquest of Grenada: from 
the MSS. of Fray Antonio’ Agapida. By 
Washington Irving. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1829. Murray. 

Tus: is another pleasant fruit of Geoffry 

Crayon’s pilgrimage ‘in the romantic land of 

‘Spain. ‘The Spanish Moors are, we need not 

‘say, about the most interesting race to be met 

with in European history : during several cen- 

turies they were by far the most elegant and 
enlightened nation in the world, and they 
exhibited in their minds and manners a total 
want of all that we are accustomed to consider 
as the inalienable blots of the Mussulman cha- 
racter—being as chivalrous in bower as in bat- 
tle; or, to use the words of a famed Spanish 
poet, Garcilasso de la Vega— 

«* Caballeros aunque Moros.” 

The Chronicle of the Cid, by Mr. Southey, 
with Mr. Frere’s ee eee the 
old epic poem Del Cid, in the appendix, and 
the rhe and notes to Mr. Lockbart’s trans. 
lations of the Ancient Spanish Ballads, afford 
considerable information, both as to the war- 
like and the peaceful manners of this singular 
people; and one of the noblest of the old songs 
called forth by the final ‘catastrophe of their 
state and power, has been rendered familiar to 
all Europe by Lord Byron. But as yet we 
have had nothing like a distinct history of the 
Spanish Moors—even ‘of any one considerable 
tract of their history; and we hail these 
volumes as the first essay of Mr. Irving on a 
field equally rich and ve, and which, it 

be 


is he will not quit ‘until he has 
Beate of it ‘ 
The author 


professes to have built this nar- 
rative chiefly on the MS. aunals of one Father 
Antonio Agapida. 
“It may be asked,” says he in his preface, 
“ who is: this. same Agapida, who is cited 
with such deference, whose name is not 
to be found in any‘of the catalogues of Spanish 
authors? The quéstion is hard to answer: 
he appears to have been one of the many in- 
def le writers, who have filled the libra- 
ries of the convents and cathedrals of Spain 
with their tomies, without ever dreaming of 
bri shai labeighs to the press. He evi- 
dently was and accurately informed of 
the particulars of the wars between his country- 
men and the Moors, a tract of hi but too 
much oy. wn with the weeds of His 
eal, also, in the cause of the Catholic 
faith, ‘him to be held up as a model of 
the good ‘old orthodox . chroniclers, who re-| 
tded with such pious exultation the united 
triumphs of the cross and the sword. It is deeply 
to be therefore, that his manuscripts, 
deposited in the libraries of various convents, 
have been dispersed during the late convulsions 
in Spain, so that ing is now to be met 
of them but disjointed fragments. These, how- 
ever, are too precious to be suffered to fall into 
oblivion, as contain many curious facts 
hot to be fe in any other historian. In 





= 

the following work, therefore, the manu- 
scripts of the worthy Fray Antonio will be 
adopted, whenever they exist entire, but will 
be filled up, extended, illustrated, and corrobo- 
rated, by citations from various authors, both 
Spanish and Arabian, who have treated of the 
subject. The manuscripts themselves are care- 
fully preserved in the library of the Escurial.” 

he following sketch of the state of the king- 
dom of Granada, as existing when the warfare 
sprung up, may be quoted as a fair specimen of 
Mr. Irving’s method of using Father Aga- 
pida’s MSS. 

“ The history of those desperate and blood 
wars, observes Fray Antonio Agapida, whic 
have filled the world with rumour and astonish- 
ment, and have determined the fate of mighty, 
empires, has ever been considered as ‘a theme 
worthy of the pen of the philosopher and 
the study of the sage. What then mist be 
the history of a holy war, or rather /a'pious 
crusade, waged by the most Catholic of sove-| 
reigns, for the restoration of the light of the’ 
true faith to one of the most beautiful but be- 
nighted regions of the globe? Listen, then, 
while from the solitude of my cell I narrate the 
events of the conquest of Granada, where Chris- 
tian knight and turbaned infidel disputed hand 
to hand every inch of the fair land of Anda- 
lusia, until the crescent, that symbol of hea- 
thenish abomination, was cast into the dust, 
and the blessed cross, the tree of our redemp- 
tion, erected in its stead. Upwards of eight 
hundred years were past and gone since the 
Arabian invaders sealed the perdition of fs 
by the defeat of Don the last of her 
Gothic kings. Fron the perlda of that dlens. 
trous event, kingdom after had been 
gradually recovered by the princes, 
until the single, but territory of 
Granada alone remained under the domination 
of the Moors. This renowned’ kingdom was 
situate in the southern part of Spain, bordering 
on the Mediterranean sea, and ded on the 
land side by lofty and rugged.mountains, lock- 
ing up within their embraces, deep, rich, and 
verdant valleys, where the sterility of the sur- 
rounding heights was prodigal fer- 
tility. e city of 
the dom, sheltered, as it were, in the lap of 
the Sierra Nevada, or chain of snowy 
tains. It covered two lofty « 

that divides them, ; 
theriver Darro. One of these hillg was crowned 
by the royal palace and fortress f 
capable of containing og Sarees 
its walls and towers. is a Moorish tra- 
dition, that the king who built this 
was skilled in the oecult sciences, and 
himself with gold and silver for the purpose by 
means of alcbymy. Certainly never was there 
an edifice accomplished in a superior style of 
barbaric magnificence ; and the stranger who, 
even at the present day, wandersamong its silent 
and deserted courts and ruifed » gazes 
with astonishment at its and , fretted 
domes and luxurious decorations, still 


PRICE 8d. 


ravages of time. Opposite to the hill on which 
stood the Alhambra. was its rival hill, on the 
summit of which was a spacious plain, covered 
with houses, and crowded with inhabitants. I¢ 
was commanded by a fortress called the 

zaba. The declivities and skirts of these 
were covered with houses, to the number of 
seventy thousand, separated by narrow streets 
and small squares, according to the custom af 
Moorish cities. The houses had interior courts 
and gardens, refreshed by fountains and run. 
ning streams, and set out with oranges, citrons, 
and pomegranaiye: so that, as the edifices of 
oe hs ty rose above each other on the sides of 
the hill, they presented, a mingled appearance 
of city and grove, delightful to the eye. The 
whole ‘was . surrounded by high three 
le in circuit, with twelve gates, and for- 
tified by a thousand and thirty towers. The 
elevation of the city, and the neighbourhood of 
the Sierra Nevada, crowned with perpetual 
snows, the fervid rays of summer; 
and thus, while other cities were panting with 
the sultry and stifling heat of the dog-days, the 
most salubrious breezes played throngh the 
marble halls of, 
however, wagits vega, or plain, 

i ence of 37 leagues, 

by lofty mountains.. It was a vast. garden of 
. ight, refreshed by numerous and 
y t the Xenil. 4 
bour and ingenui ref the Maar shad 
the waters this in 
and streams, 
SM ey hb, 
up Py, regs & 
prosperity, and a pride in | 
as if it had been a favourite 
hills = clothed with ie 
yards, the valleys embroidered w: 
and the wide plains covered 
grain. Here were seen in 


rag 8 the centre of | petual 


sovereign 

of two thousand doblas or pistoles of 

, and sixteen hundred Christian captives, 

or, in defect of captives, an equal number of 
Moors to be surrendered as slaves; all to be 
delivered in the city of Cordova. At, the. ers 
at “— this fr omeran , Ferdinand 
and Tgabella, of glorious ppy memory, 
reigned over the united kingdom of Castile, 
Leon, and Arragon, and M) Aben Hassan 
sat on the throne of G This Muley 





their brilliamey and beauty, in defiance of the/ 


Aben Hassan had succeeded to his father 
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Ismael in 1465, while Henry IV., brother and 
immediate predecessor of Queen Isabella, was 
king of Castile and Leon. He was of the 
illustrious lineage of Mohammed Aben Alamar, 
the first Moorish king of Granada, and was 
the most potent of his line. He had, in fact, 
augmented in power in consequence of the fall 
of other Moorish kingdoms, which had been 
conquered by the Christians. Many cities and 
strong places of the kingdoms which lay con- 
tiguous to Granada had refused to submit to 
Christian vassalage, and had sheltered them- 
selves under the protection of Muley Aben 
Hassan. His territories had thus increased in 
wealth, extent, and population, beyond all for- 
mer example ;'and contained fourteen cities, 
and ‘ninety-seven fortified towns, besides nu- 
merous unwalled towns and villages, defended 
by formidable castles. The spirit of Muley 
Aben Hassan swelled with his possessions. 
The ttibute of mone ae any nat ae 
spebet id by his father Ismael, and Mule 
Aben Hassan had, on one occasion, attended 

rsonally in Cordova at the payment. He 

ad witnessed the taunts and sneers of the 
haughty Castilians; and so indignant was the 
proud son of Afric at what he considered a 
degradation of his race, that his blood boiled 
whenever he ‘recollected the humiliating scene. 
When he came to the throne he ceased all pay- 
ment of the tribute, and it was sufficient to put 
him in a transport of rage only to mention it. 
* He was a fierce and warlike infidel,’ says the 
Catholic Fray Antonio Agapida; ‘ his bitter- 
ness against the holy Christian faith had been 
‘sigrialised in battle during the lifetime of his 
‘fathér, and'the same diabolical spirit of hosti- 
lity was apparent in his ceasing to pay this 
most righteous tribute.’ ’”” 

We have no desire to interfere with our 
readers’ laudable curiosity; nor shall we fill 
our pages with extracts from a book which all 
will read who desiré historic knowledge, in- 


vested with the and charms of romance. 
But there is oné episode in the tale which we 
may make prize of, as it is the only part in 
which one of our own old English knights 


a 8 to take his share in the Christian war 
(for such it was honestly considered) against 
the Moors of Granada. While Ferdinand of 
Arragon was mustering his host at Cordova, 
there appeared in his camp many adventurous 
cavaliers, from Frarice and Germany, and 
other regions. 

“ The most conspicuous of the volunteers, 
however, ‘who yi aerirg in Cordova on this 
occasion, was an English knight of royal con- 
nexion. This was the Lord Scales, Earl of 
Rivers, related to the Queen of England, wife 
of Henry VII. He had distinguished himself, 
in the vroceling year, at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, where Henry Tudor, then Earl of Rich- 
mond, overcame Richard III. That decisive 
battle having left the country at peace, the 
Earl of Rivers, retaining a passion for warlike 
scenes, repaired to the Castilian court, to keep 
his arms in exercise in a campaign against 
the Moors. He brought with him a hundred 
archers, all dexterous with the long bow and 
the cloth-yard arrow; also two hundred yeo- 
men, armed cap-d-pie, who fought with pike 
and battle-axe ; men robust of frame, and of 
prodigious strength. 

* The worthy Padre Fray Antonio Agapida 
describes this stranger knight and his follow- 
ers with his accustomed accuracy and minute- 
ness. ‘ This cavalier,’ he observes, ‘ was from 
the island of nd, and b t with him 
a‘ train of his vassals; men who had been 

ned in certain -civil wars which had 
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raged in their country. They were a comely 
race of men, but too fair and fresh for war- 
riors ; not having the sunburnt, martial hue 
of our old Castilian soldiery. They were huge 
feeders, also, and deep carousers ; and could 
not accommodate themselves to the sober diet 
of our troops, but must fain eat and drink 
after the manner of their own country. They 
were often noisy and unruly, also, in their 
wassail; and their quarter of the camp was 
prone to be a scene of loud revel and sudden 
brawl. They were withal of great pride; yet 
it was not like our inflammable Spanish AF ig 
they stood. not much upon the pundonor and 
high punctilio, and rarely drew the stiletto in 
their disputes ; but their pride was silent and 
contumelious. Though from a remote and 
somewhat barbarous island, they yet believed 
themselves the most perfect men upon earth ; 
and magnified their chieftain, the Lord Scales, 
beyond the greatest of our grandees. With 
all this, it must be said of them, that they 
were marvellous good men in the field, dex- 
terous archers, and powerful with the battle- 
axe. In their great pride and self-will, they 
always sought to press in the advance, and 
take the post of danger, trying to outvie our 
Spanish chivalry. They did not rush forward 
fiercely, or make a brilliant onset, like the 
Moorish and Spanish troops, but they went 
into the fight deliberately, and persisted obsti- 
nately, and were slow to find out when they 
were beaten. Withal, they were much esteem- 
ed, yet little liked, by our soldiery, who con- 
sidered them stanch companions in the field, yet 
coveted but little fellowship with them in the 
camp. Their commander, the Lord Scales, was 
an accomplished cavalier, of gracious and noble 
presence, and fair speech. It was a marvel to 
see so much courtesy in a knight brought up 
so far from our Castilian court. He was much 
honoured by the king and queen, and found 
great favour with the fair dames about the 
court, who, indeed, are rather prone to be 
pleased with foreign cavaliers. He went al- 
ways in costly state, attended by pages and 
esquires, and accompanied by noble youn 
cavaliers of his country, who had enroll 
themselves under his banner, to learn the 
mtle exercise of arms. In all pageants and 
estivals, the eyes of the populace were at- 
tracted by the singular bearing and rich array 
of the English earl and his train, who prided 
themselves in always appearing in the garb and 
manner of their country; and were indeed 
something very magnificent, delectable, and 
strange to behold.’ ”’ 
The campaign opened at the siege of Loxa; 
and there Lord Rivers made a gallant display. 
“This was the first time he had witnessed 
a scene of Moorish warfare. He looked with 
eager interest at the chance medley fight before 
him,— the wild career of cavalry, the irregular 
and tumultuous rush of infantry, and Christian 
helm and Moorish turban intermingling in 
deadly struggle. His high blood mounted at 
the sight ; and his very soul was stirred within 
him, by the confused war-cries, the clangour 
of drums and trumpets, and the reports of ar- 
uebuses, that came echoing up the mountains. 
Seeing the king was sending a reinforcement 
to the field, he entreated permission to mingle 
in the affray, and fight according to the fashion 
of his country. His request being granted, he 
alighted from his steed. He was merely armed 
en blanco; that is to say, with morion, back- 
piece, and breast-plate ; his sword was girded 
by his side, and in his hand he wielded a pow- 
erful battle-axe. He was followed by a body 





of his yeomen, armed ‘in like manner, and by 





a band of archers, with bows made of the tough 
English yew-tree. The earl turned to his 
troops, and addressed them briefly and bluntly, 
according to the manner of his country. ‘ Re. 
member, my merry men all,’ said he, ‘the 
eyes of strangers are upon you; you are in a 
oy land, fighting for the glory of God and 
the honour of merry old England!’ A loud 
shout was the reply. The earl waved his bat. 
tle-axe over his head. ‘St. George for Eng. 
land !’ cried he ; and, to the inspiring sound 
of this old English war-cry, he and his followers 
rushed down to the battle with manly and cou. 
rageous hearts. They soon made their way 
into the midst of the enemy ; but when engaged 
in the hottest of the fight they made no shouts 
or outcries. They pressed steadily forward, 
dealing their blows to right and left, hewi 

down the Moors, and cutting their way with 
their battle-axes, like woodmen in a forest; 
while the archers, pressing into the opening they 
made, plied their bows vigorously, and spread 
death on every side. When the Castilian 
mountaineers beheld the valour of the English 
yeomanry, they would not be outdone in hardi- 
hood. They could not vie with them in weight 
and bulk, but for vigour and activity they were 
surpassed by none. They kept pace with them, 
therefore, with equal heart and rival prowess, 
and gave a brave support to the stout islanders. 
The Moors were confounded by the fury of 
these assaults, and disheartened by the loss of 
Hamet el Zegri, who was carried wounded 
from the field. They gradually fell back upon 
the bridge ; the Christians followed up their 
advantage, and drove them over it tumultu- 
ously. The Moors retreated into the suburb, 
and Lord Rivers and his troops entered with 
them pell-mell, fighting in the streets and in 
the houses. King Ferdinand came up to the 
scene of action with his royal guard, and the 
infidels were all driven within the city walls. 
Thus were the suburbs gained by the hardi- 
hood of the English lord, without such an 
event having been premeditated. The Earl of 
Rivers, notwithstanding he had received a 
wound, still urged forward in the attack. He 
penetrated almost to the city gate, in defiance 
of a shower of missiles, that slew many of his 
followers. A stone, hurled from the battle- 
ments, checked his impetuous career. It struck 
him in the face, dashed out two of his front 
teeth, and laid him senseless on the earth. He 
was removed to a short distance by his men; 
but recoyering his senses, refused to permit 
himself to be taken from the suburb. en 
the contest was over, the streets presented a 
piteous spectacle, so many of their inhabitants 
had died in the defence of their thresholds, or 
been slaughtered without resistance. Among 
the victims was a poor weaver, who had been 
at work in his dwelling at this turbulent mo- 
ment. His wife urged him to fly into the 
‘city. ‘ Why should I fly?’ said the Moor, 
* to be reserved for hunger and slavery ? I tell 
you, wife, I will abide here; for better is it 
to die quickly by the steel, than to perish piece- 
meal in chains and dungeons.’ He said no 
more, but resumed his occupation of weaving ; 
and, in the indiscriminate fury of the assault, 
was slaughtered at his loom. The Christians 
remained masters of the field, and proceeded 
to pitch three encampments for the prosecution 
of the siege. The king, with the great body 
of the army, took a position on the side of the 
city next to Granada. The Marquis of Cadiz 


and his brave companions once more pitched 
their tents upon the height of Santo Alboha- 
lanted his standard 


cin; but the English ear 
sturdily within the suburb he had taken.” © 
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The closing scene of the whole. Chronicle, 
when the unfortunate king of Granada is at 
length compelled to yield the last fragment of 
his authority to the victorious sovereigns of 
Castile and Arragon, is told in. Irving’s best 
and simplest manner. With that we shall 
conclude our quotations. 

“ Thesunhad scarcely begun to shed his beams 
upon the summits of the snowy mountains 
which rise above Granada, when the Christian 
camp was in motion. A detachment of horse 
and foot, led by distinguished cavaliers, and 
accompanied by Hernando de Talavera, bishop 
of Avila, proceeded to take possession of the 
Alhambra and the towers. It had been stipu- 
lated in the capitulation, that the detachment 
sent for this purpose should not enter by the 
streets of the city. A road had, therefore, been 
opened outside of the walls, leading by the 
Puerta de los Molinos (or the gate of the mills) 
to the summit of the Hill of Martyrs, and across 
the hill to a postern gate of the Alhambra. 
When the detachment arrived at the summit 
of the hill, the Moorish king came forth from 
the gate, attended by a handful of cavaliers, 
leaving his vizier, Jusef Aben Comixa, to de. 
liverup the palace. ‘ Go, signior,’ said he, to 
the commander of the detachment ; ‘ go, and 
take possession of those fortresses which Allah 
has bestowed upon your powerful lord, in pu- 
nishment of the sins ofthe Moors!’ He said no 
more, but passed mournfully on, along the same 
road by which the Spanish cavaliers had come ; 
descending to the vega, to meet the Catholic 
sovereigns. The troops entered the Alhambra, 
the gates of which were wide open, and all its 
splendid courts and halls silent and deserted. 
In the mean time, the Christian court and army 
poured out of the city of Santa Fé, and ad- 


vanced across the vega. The king and queen, 
with the prince and princess, and the dignitaries 
and ladies of the court, took the lead ; accom. 
panied by the different orders of monks and 
friars, and surrounded by the royal guards, 


splendidly arrayed. The procession moved 
slowly forward, and paused at the village of 
Armilla, at the distance of half a league from 
the city. The sovereigns waited here with im- 
patience, their eyes fixed on the lofty tower of 
the Alhambra, watching for the appointed signal 
of possession. The time that had elapsed since 
the departure of the detachment seemed to 
them more than necessary for the purpose ; and 
the anxious mind of Ferdinand began to en- 
tertain doubts of some commotion in the city. 
At length they saw the silver cross, the great 
standard of this crusade, elevated on the Torre 
de la Vela, or great watch-tower, and spark- 
ling in the sunbeams. This was done by Her- 
nando de Talavera, bishop of Avila. Beside it 
was planted the pennon of the glorious apostle 
St. James; and a great shout of ‘ Santiago! 
Santiago! rose throughout the army. Lastly 
was reared the royal standard, by the king of 
arms; with the shout of ‘ Castile! Castile ! 
For King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella!’ 
The words were ethoed by the whole army, 
with acclamations that resounded across the 
vega. At sight of these signals of possession, 
the sovereigns fell upon their knees, giving 
thanks to God for this great triumph. The 
whole assembled host followed their example ; 
and the choristers of the royal chapel broke 
forth into the solemn anthem of Te Deum 
laudamus! The procession now resumed its 
march, with joyful alacrity, to the sound of 
triumphant music, until they came to a small 
mosque, near the banks of the Xenil, and not 
far from the foot of the Hill of Martyrs, which 
edifice remains to the present day, consecrated 





as the hermitage of St. Sebastian. Here the 
sovereigns were met by the unfortunate Boab- 
dil, accompanied by about fifty cavaliers and do- 
mestics. As he drew near, he would have dis- 
mounted, in token of homage ; but Ferdinand 
prevented him. He then proffered to kiss the 
king’s hand, but this sign of vassalage was like- 
wise declined : whereupon, not to be outdone in 
magnanimity, he leaned forward, and saluted 
the right arm of Ferdinand. Queen Isabella, 
also, refused to receive this ceremonial of 
homage ; and, to console him under his 
adversity, delivered to him his son, who had 
remained as hostage ever since Boabdil’s 
liberation from captivity. The Moorish mo- 
narch pressed his child to his bosom with 
tender emotion, and they seemed mutually 
endeared to each other by their misfortunes. 
He then delivered the keys of the city to King 
Ferdinand, with an air of mingled melancholy 
and resignation. ‘ These keys,’ said he, ‘ are 
the last relics of the Arabian empire in Spain. 
Thine, O king, are our trophies, our kingdom, 
and our person! Such is the will of God! 
Receive them with the clemency thou hast pro- 
mised, and which we look for at thy hands !’ 
King Ferdinand restrained his exultation into 
an air of serene magnanimity. ‘ Doubt not our 
promises,’ replied he; ‘ or, that thou shalt re- 
gain from our friendship the prosperity of which 
the fortune of war has deprived thee.’ On re- 
ceiving the keys, King Ferdinand handed them 
to thequeen. She, in her turn, presented them 
to her son, Prince Juan, who delivered them to 
the Count de Tendilla; that brave and loyal 
cavalier being appointed alcayde of the city, 
and captain-general of the kingdom of Granada. 
Having surrendered the last symbol of power, 
the unfortunate Boabdil continued on towards 
the Alpuxarras, that he might not behold the 
entrance of the Christians into his capital. His 
devoted band of cavaliers followed him in gloomy 
silence; but heavy sighs burst from their bo- 
soms, as shonts of joy and strains of triumphant 
music were borne on the breeze from the victo- 
rious army. Having rejoined his family, Bo- 
abdil set forward with a heavy heart for his 
allotted residence, in the valley of Porchena. 
At two leagues distance, the cavalcade, winding 
into the skirts of the Alpuxarras, ascended an 
eminence commanding the last view of Granada. 
As they arrived at this spot, the Moors paused 
involuntarily, to take a farewell gaze at their 
beloved city, which a few steps more would 
shut from their sight for ever. Never had it 
appeared so lovely in their eyes: Thesunshine, 
so bright in that transparent climate, lighted 
up each tower and minaret, and rested glori- 
ously upon the crowning battlements of the 
Alhambra ; while the vega spread its enamelled 
bosom of verdure below, glistening with the 
silver windings of the Xenil. The: Moorish 
cavaliers gazed with a silent agony of tender- 
ness and grief upon that delicious abode, the 
scene of their loves and pleasures. While the 

yet looked, a light cloud of smoke burst fort 

from the citadel; and, presently, a peal of artil- 
lery, faintly heard, told that the city was taken 
possession of, and the throne of the Moslem 
kings was lost for ever. The heart of Boabdil, 
softened by misfortunes and overcharged with 
grief, could no longer contain itself. ‘ Allah 
achbar! God is great!’ said he; but the words 
of resignation died upon his lips, and he burst 
into a flood of tears. His mother, the intrepid 
sultana Ayxa la Horra, was indignant at his 
weakness. * You do well,’ said she, ‘ to weep 
like a woman, for what you failed to defend 
like a man!’ The vizier Aben Comixa endea- 
voured to console his royal master. ‘ Consider, 





sire,’ said he, ‘ that the most signal misfortunes 
often render men as renowned as the most pro- 
sperous achievements, provided they sustain 
them with magnanimity.’ The unhappy mo. 
narch, however, was not to be consoled. His 
tears continued to flow. ‘ Allah achbar !’ ex. 
claimed he, ‘ when did misfortunes ever equal 
mine!’ From this circumstance the hill, which 
is not far from Padul, took the name of Fez 
Allah Achbar; but the point of view command. 
ing the last prospect of Granada is known among 
Spaniards by the name of e/ ultimo suspire de 
Moro, or, ‘ the last sigh of the Moor.’ ” , 

On the whole, this work will sustain the high 
fame of Washington Irving. It fills a blank 
in the historical library which ought not to 
have remained so long a blank. The language 
throughout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
the narrative may be said, like Spenser’s Fairy 
Queene, to present one long gallery of splendid 
pictures. Indeed, we know no pages from which 
the artist is more likely to derive inspiration ; 
nor perhaps are there many incidents in lites 
rary history more surprising, than that this 
antique and chivalrous story should have been 
for the first time told worthily by the pen of an 
American and a republican. 





Richelieu: a Tale of France. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1829. Colburn. 
BEFRIENDED by all our earliest associations— 
association, the poetry of memory,—and grati- 
fying that innate desire of seeing beyond the 
deed—passing from the mind’s presence-cham~ 
ber of action to its private one of motive, —no 
wonder that historical romance, ‘‘ that fairy web 
of night and day,” should be one of the most pos 
pular branches of popular literature. In former 
times, when facts and fancies, costumes and 
characters, were mingled together with most 
masquerade-like confusion — when every page 
was a false impression, — the utility of these 
productions might be questioned; but now, 
thanks to our Luther of literature, Scott, the 
novelist is as well prepared to ‘* shew cause”? 
as the historian ; the eminent characters intro- 
duced are as accurate as elaborate; and man- 
ners, customs, &c. are portrayed with the truth 
of contemporary memoirs. The great error 
into which the followers of this new school have 
fallen, has been overloading their pages with 
details—supplying by research what they want- 
ed in invention—black-letter MSS. printed 
for novels. Not being able to make their,Helen 
interesting, they made her learned; instead of 
the dress illustrating the character, the charac. 
ter seemed but a peg whereon to hang divers 
curiously cut garments, slashed doublets, out- 
of-the-way cloaks, and other strange and an. 
tique habiliments. Our present author has no 
pedantry of this worst species; equally free is 
he from imitation; his characters are no soul~ 
less masks taken from the dead face ; but he is 
of this school, even as the Italian painters stu- 
died the models of some tt mas which, 
while it fixed their judgment and refined their 
taste, yet left themselves with unfettered fancies 
to make their own originality.. The eventful 
days of Richelieu are an admirable period, quite 
untrodden ground, and abounding in events of 
every species of the picturesque, the terrible, 
the mysterious, and the romantic, The female 
influence, which has ever been like the maire 
de palais to the Salique law, however destruc. 
tive to the views of the politician, is most excel- 
lent for those of the novelist ; and we congra- 
tulate Mr. James no less on the’ judgment 
which has chosen the subject, than on the 

talent.which has developed it. We cannot 
better than introduce his here and heroine, 
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even as they are first introduced to the 


** When the carriage arrived at the abreu- 
voir, by the side of which Philip had placed 
hi » the footmen took the bridles from the 
horses’ mouths to give them drink ; and a small 
white hand, from within, drew back the taffeta 
curtain, displaying to the woodman one of the 
loveliest faces he had ever beheld. The lady 
looked round for a moment at the forest scene, 
in the midst of whose wild ruggedness they 
stood, and then raised her eyes toward the sky, 
letting them roam over the clear deepening 
expanse of blue, as if to satisfy herself how 
much daylight still remained for their journey. 
* How far is it to St. Germain, good friend ?’ 
said she, addressing the woodman, as she finished 
her contemplations ; and her voice sounded to 
Philip like the warble of a bird, ne aye 
ing a slight peculiarity of intonation, whic’ 
aide refed ears would instently have decided 
as the accent of Roussillon, or some adjacent 
province: the lengthening of the i, and the 
swelling roundness of the Spanish u, sounding 
very differently from the sharp precision pecu- 
Kar to the Parisian pronunciation. ‘I wish, 
Pauline, that you would get over that bad 
habit of softening all your syllables,’ said an 
old lady who sat beside her in the carriage: 
our French is scarcely comprehensible.’ 

mamma,’ replied the young lady, play- 
fully, ‘am not I descended lineally from Cle- 
tence Isaure, the patroness' of song and chi- 
valry ? And I should be sorry to speak aught 
but my own langue d’oc—the tongue of the 
first knights and first poets of France.——But 
hark ! what is that noise in the wood ?? ‘* Now 
help, for the love of God !’ cried the woodman, 
snatching forth his axe, and turning to the 
horsemen who accompanied the carriage ; *mur- 


‘ 
‘ 


der is doing in the forest. Help, for the love 
of God !" as he spoke, the trampling of a 
horse's feet was : and in a moment after, 


a stout black charger came down the road like 
lightning ; the dust springing up under his 
feet, and the foam dropping from his bit. Half 
falling from the saddle, half supported by the 
teins, appeared the form of a gallant young 
cavalier; his naked sword still clasped in his 
hand, but now fallen powerless and dragging 
by the side of the horse ; his head uncovered 
and thrown back, as if consciousness had al- 
most left him, and the blood flowing from a 
deep wound in his forehead, and dripping 
amongst the thick curls of his dark-brown hair. 
The charger rushed furiously on; but the 
woodman caught the bridle as he passed, and 
with some difficulty reined him in; while one 
of the footmen lifted the young gentleman to 
the ground, and placed him at the foot of a 
tree. The two ladies had not beheld this scene 
unconcerned, and were descending from the 
carriage, when four or five servants in hunting 
livery were seen issuing from the wood at the 
turn of the road, contending with a very supe- 
rior party of horsemen, whose rusty equipments 
and wild, anomalous sort of apparel, bespoke 
them free of the forest by not the most honour- 
able franchise. ‘ Ride on, ride on!’ cried the 
young lady to those who had come with her : 
‘ride on and help them;’ and she herself 
advanced to give aid to the wounded cavalier, 
whose yo seemed now closed for ever. He 
‘was as handsome a youth as one might look 
upon: one of those forms which we are fond 
‘to bestow upon the knights and heroes that we 
read of in our early days, when unchecked 
fancy is always ready to give her bright con- 
ceptions ‘a locat habitation and a name.’ The 
voung lady, whose heart had never been taught 





to regulate its beatings by the frigid rules of 
society, or the sharp scourge of disappointment, 
now took the wounded man’s head upon her 
knee, and gazed for an instant upon his coun- 
tenance, the deadly paleness of which appeared 
still more ghastly from the red streams that 
trickled over it from the wound in his forehead. 
She then attempted to stanch the blood, but 
the trembling of her hands defeated her pur- 
pose, and rendered her assistance of but little 
avail. The elder lady had hitherto been giving 
her directions to the footmen, who remained 
with the carriage, while those on horseback 
rode on towards the fray. ‘Stand to your 
arms, Michel!’ cried she. ‘ You take heed to 
the coach. You three, draw up across the 
road, each with his arquebuse ready to fire. 
Let none but the true men pass.—Fie! Pau- 
line, I thought you had a firmer heart.’ She 
continued, approaching the young lady, ‘ Give 
me the handkerchief. That is a bad cut in his 
head, truly; but here is a worse stab in his 
side.’ And she proceeded to unloose the gold 
loops of his hunting-coat, that she might reach 
the wound. But that action seemed to recall, 
inad , the senses of the wounded cavalier. 
‘ Never! never!’ he exclaimed, clasping hishand 
upon his side, and thrusting her fingers away 
from him with no very ceremonious courtesy — 
* never, while I have life.’ ‘ I wish to do you 
no harm, young sir, but good,’ replied the old 
lady: * I seek but to stop the bleeding of your 
side, which is draining your heart dry.’ The 
wounded man looked faintly round, his senses 
still bewildered, either by weakness from loss 
of blood, or from the stunning effects of the 
blow on his forehead. He seemed, however, 
to have caught and comprehended some of the 
words which the old lady addressed to him, and 
answered them by a slight inclination of the 
head, but still kept his hand upon the breast of 
his coat, as if he had some cause for wishing it 
not to be opened.” ~* ; 

There is also‘a most powerfully written 
scene, where the:Queen, Anne, is examined 
before the council touching her correspondence 
with Philip of Spain. Louis says : 

‘* But who will vouch that those letters con- 
tained nothing treasonable ? We have but your 
word, madam ; and you well know that we are 
at war with Spain, and cannot procure a sight 
of the originals.’ ‘ Luckily,’ replied Anne of 
Austria, her countenance brightening with a 
ray of hope, ‘ they have all been read by one 
whom your majesty yourself recommended to 
my friendship. Clara de Hauteford, you have 
seen them all. Speak! Tell the king the 
nature of their contents without fear and with- 
out favour.” Mademoiselle de Hauteford ad- 
vanced from behind the queen’s chair; and the 
king, who, it was generally believed, had once 
passionately loved her, but had met with no 
return, now fixed his eyes intently upon the 
pale, beautiful creature, that, scarcely like a 
being of the earth, glided silently forward and 
placed herself directly opposite to him. Clara 
de Hauteford was devotedly attached to the 
queen. Whether it sprang from that sense of 
duty which in general governed all her actions, 
or whether it was personal attachment, matters 
little, as the effect was the same, and she 
would at no time have considered her life too 
great a sacrifice to the interest of her mistress. 
She advanced then before the council, knowing 
that the happiness, if not the life, of Anne of 
Austria might depend upon her answer; and 
clasping her sr owy hands together, she raised 
her eyes towards heaven, ‘ So help me God 
at my utmost need!’ she said, with a clear, 
slow, energetic utterance, ‘ no line that I have 





ever seen of her majesty’s writing—and I 
believe I have seen almost all she has written 
within the last five years—no line that I have 
seen, ever spoke any thing but the warmest 
attachment to my lord the king; nor did any 
ever contain the slightest allusion to the poli. 
tics of this kingdom, but were confined entirely 
to the subject of her domestic life ;——nor even 
then,’ she continued, dropping her full blue 
eyes to the countenance of the king, and fixing 
them there, with a calm serious determined 
gaze, which overpowered the glance of the 
monarch, and made his eyelid fall—* nor even 
then did they ever touch upon her domestic 
sorrows.’”’ 

We will not enter into any detail of the 
plot,— it is too interesting to be spoiled; —but 
one or two of the characters are so well drawn 
as to merit particular commendation. Cha- 
vigni, at once politic and generous, candid b 
nature, but dissimulative on principle, wit! 
such opposites of character, so well shaded 
together, is a masterpiece; and Cing Mars is 
quite a Vandyke. In fine, we dismiss Mr. 
James with most cordial commendation for 
having produced a very superior work, and one 
well calculated for extensive popularity. That 
we do not illustrate it by farther extracts, must 
be excused on account of our numerous claims at 
this productive season, which even an additional 
sheet is insufficient to satisfy. We have only 
to add, that the excellence of Richelieu must 
not be estimated by the length of our review. 








Zoological Researches and Illustrations ; or, 
Natural History of Nondescript or imper- 
Sfectly known Animals. By John V. Thomp- 
son, Esq. F.L.S., Surgeon to the Forces. 
Parts I. and II. 1829. Cork, King and 
Ridings ; London, Treuttel and Co. 


Jupeine from the opportunities which Mr. 
Thompson has had for extensive observation, 
and the number of remarkable discoveries which 
have been the reward of his zeal and industry, 
we may even now pronounce the Zoological 
Researches to be one of the most interesting 
and important works of our time. The plan 
of Mr. Thompson’s publication takes in the 
whole range of the animal kingdom ; but his 
views appear to be more particularly directed 
to the marine invertebrate ‘animals, which of 
all others are the less generally and perfectly 
known to naturalists. The graphic illustra- 
tions given in each Part are ample; they are 
drawn and etched by the author himself, with 
great minuteness of detail, and are thus stamped 
with a kind of authority superior to that of 
most similar works. In the prosecution of this 
department Mr. Thompson does not appear to 
have been sparing of his eyesight, from the 
numerous dissections made under the power 
of the microscope,—a difficult and dangerous 
task when attempted upon very small subjects. 

We are glad to see that the author has 
adopted the plan of most of the continental 
zoologists, in writing in the vernacular tongue, 
without any unnecessary introduction of tech- 
nical language; so that he appears to aim at 
being as popular and intelligible as the nature 
of the subject and the actual state of the science 
will permit. Another circumstance calculated 
to recommend Mr. Thompson’s Zoological Re- 
searches to more general attention, and to such 
as may not be immediately conversant with the 
particular subject under discussion, is, that in 
place of treating of the animals which come 
under his observation abstractedly, he points 
to the groups with which they have the greatest 
affinity, and connects and compares the new 
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facts which he has been enabled to bring for- 
ward with what had been previously known. 

The.first memoir, on the Metamorphoses of 
the Crustacea (a fact of which we have been 
hitherto wholly ignorant), is of first-rate import- 
ance, and shews us that those curious and 
anomalous creatures, the 20ea, are crustacea in 
the first stage of their existence, in which they 
are swimming animals, adapted to aquatic life 
alone; and it affords a satisfactory reason why 
the land crabs of hot climates annually resort 
to the sea-shore, in despite of every obstacle, 
that they may deposit in the sea their young 
progeny, which would otherwise be lost, and 
the race become extinct. ‘To the zoeas already 
known, Mr. Thompson has added three others 
discovered by himself; viz. two in the Atlantic 
Ocean, and oue in the Cove of Cork: the last is 
very remarkable, and is admirably illustrated 
in his second plate. 

The second memoir, on the Opossum Shrimp 
(Mysis), developes, in the fullest and most satis- 
factory manner, the structure and habitudes of 
the individuals of this singular family, so very 
distinct from the true shrimps, and yet so 
strongly resembling them in their general form. 
Independent of the variety of new matter em- 
bodied in this memoir, and the satisfactory 
display of the structure of the opossum shrimp 
in the accompanying plates, the paper appears 
to have been called for by the circumstance of 
Mons. Risso (one of those amongst the French 
ologists who have devoted most of their atten- 
tio to the crustacea, and who has written 
upon them) having mistaken animals of a to- 
tally different kind for those of this genus.* 

“ When (says Mr. Thompson) we take into 
account the extraordinary peculiarities of struc- 
ture which these animals present to our notice, 
in being provided with a quadruple row of feet 
or members, and with hands vastly more com- 
plicated and beautiful than in man or any 
known creature, there could hardly be found a 
subject more worthy to engage our contempla- 
tion, or more capable of inspiring us with ado- 
ration of the Divine Perfection, as manifested 
in the minuter works of creation. * * It 
will hardly be credited (continues the ingenious 
writer) that such interesting peculiarities could 
have remained unnoticed, when it is known 
that the opossum shrimps are in these climates 
the most common of all the crustacea, that they 
abound to such a degree as to astonish by their 
countless myriads, and that (unlike all other 
animals of their class) they offer themselves 
freely to our view when we stroll along the 
margin of our estuaries, where, particularly in 
spring and summer, they may be observed 
forming an almost contiguous band or column 
of some feet in breadth, extending along either 
margin of the tide, from the sea up to where 
the water becomes almost fresh. If we stop to 
consider so singular a piece of negligence, it 
only furnishes a proof of the little attention 
that has hitherto been paid to this class of ani- 
mals. * * Hitherto the opossum shrimps 
have not been observed farther south than the 
precincts of the English Channel; but they 
occur as far to the north as the icy seas of the 
polar regions, where they must exist in very 
great abundance during the summer season, as 
they are said by O. Fabricius to constitute one 
of the principal sources of nutriment to the 
whale, which, taking in myriads at a gulp, 
Separates them from the water by means of its 
complicated strainers, and swallows the congre- 

pabulum which they now form at leisure. 

e should hardly give credence to the fact that 





* Risso, Hist. Nat. des Crustacés des Environs de Nice. 





an animal so disproportioned should constitute 
the food of this leviathan; did we not perceive 
that the peculiar structure of the mouth and 
smallness of the gullet in these enormous crea- 
tures (the mysticete whales) is in perfect ac- 
cordance, and fits them for separating small 
and soft animals of every kind from the sea- 
water, while it precludes the power of masti- 
cating or of swallowing bodies of even moderate 
size. Abundance in this instance makes up for 
the individual smallness of the prey, and these 
little animals must be allowed to be a much 
more substantial food than the medusa, upon 
which the whales are also understood to feed. 
In these climates the opossum shrimps serve as 
food to the herring and pilchard, and probably 
to many other fishes. * * * The opossum 
shrimps, in common with all the smaller crus- 
tacea, are animals which require the best eyes 
and instruments to observe properly, and the 
most detailed sculpture to represent ; if, there- 
fore, the accompanying figures seem minute, 
they are rude when compared with the origin- 
als. It is in looking closely into the structure 
of these little animals, that we see the perfec- 
tion of the Divine Artist: Nature’s greater 
productions appear coarse indeed to these elabo- 
rate and highly finished master-pieces ; and in 
going higher and higher with our magnifiers, 
we still continue to bring new parts and touches 
into view. If, for instance, we observe one of 
their members with the naked eye—which may 
be the utmost stretch of unassisted vision—with 
the microscope it first appears jointed, or com- 
posed of several pieces articulated together ; 
employing a higher magnifier, it appears fringed 
with long hairs, which on further scrutiny gain 
a sensible diameter, and seem to be themselves 
fringed with hairs still more minute ; many of 
these minute parts are evidently jointed, and 
perform sensible motions. But what idea can 
we form of the various muscles which put all 
these parts in motion, and the vessels which 
supply them with the nutrition essential to 
their growth and daily expenditure, all of which 
we know from analegy they must possess ?’”” 
The third memoir by Mr. Thompson, on 
the Luminosity of the Ocean, blends the in- 
formation hitherto obtained upon this curious 
subject with the proper observations of the 
author himself, and furnishes details of seve- 
ral new luminous marine animals which had 
escaped those who had preceded him in the 
same field, or rather ocean, of inquiry. It 
adds,. therefore, considerably to. our know- 
ledge of this phenomenon, without having 
entirely exhausted. the subject, and points 
out the manner in which this investigation 
cught to be carried on. Describing a species 
of luminosity of comparatively rare occurrence, 
and that which is the most alarming in appear- 
ance, Mr. Thompson writes thus: —“ I had 
but once an occasion to witness and to investi- 
gate it as it occurs in the Mediterranean. Re- 
turning from a fishing party late in a still 
evening across the Bay of Gibraltar, in a direc- 
tion from the Pomones river to the old Mole, 
in company with Dr. Drummond (now profes- 
sor of anatomy to the Belfast Institution) and 
a party of naval officers, the several boats, al- 
though separated a considerable distance, could 
be distinctly traced through the gloom by the 
snowy whiteness of their course, while that in 
which we were seemed to be passing through a 
sea of melted silver; such at least was the ap- 
pearance of the water displaced by the move- 
ment of the boat and the motion of the oars. 
The hand, a stick, or the end of a rope, im- 
mersed in the water, instantly. became lumin- 
ous and all their parts visible; and when with- 


drawn, brought up numerous luminous points, 
less than the smallest pin’s-head, and of the 
softest and most destructible tenderness, appear- 
ing on a closer inspection, out of water, like 
hemispheric masses of a colourless jelly, evi- 
dently, however, organised and included within 
an enveloping tunic.” 

The forthcoming No. (III.) of Mr. Thomp. 
son’s work is to include a memoir on the Cerri- 
pedes or Barnacles ; and from the nature of the 
new facts and discoveries which it embraces, it 
will, we doubt not, be still more interesting 
than the first, which contains an account of the 
Metamorphoses of the Crab tribe. 

If we were inclined to institute a comparison 
between these memoirs and those miscellaneous 
periodicals which have appeared in the same 
department of knowledge, we should find that 
this work differs from all of them in recording 
discoveries made by the author himself, in fur- 
nishing complete details, and in its popular 
character. Most of the others put forwara 
representations of objects from public museums 
or private cabinets, remarkable for their form 
or colouring, and accompanied simply by the 
generic and specific characters, but of which 
even the native country is uncertain or un- 
known. Works of this latter class have their 
use, and are adapted to the tables and pockets 
of the opulent ; while such as Mr.. Thompson’s 
are calculated to make natural history a popular 
study, and to conduce to the advancement or 
scientific inquiry. 





THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: NEW SERIEf 


WE have, as might have been expected frétm 
a journal like ours, in consequence. of the 
popular interest of the subject, taken frequenw 
opportunities to lay before the public sucn 
intelligence respecting, and such extracts fron.. 
this publication, as our intimate intercourse 
with literary affairs and priority of informa- 
tion enabled us to offer for the gratification or 
Lour readers. Thus they have been made: ac 
quainted with the general scope ‘of the,worn, 
and have learnt the character of its‘additional 
notes and illustrations. We have now on our 
table the first two volumes, or the novel or 
Waverley complete, clothed in its neat crimsou. 
coat,—with its handsome vignettes and frontis. 
pieces,*—and above all, fer our purpose, after 
what we ‘have already done, with the Adven- 
tisement and General Preface of its ;authox- 
From these ingenious and interesting. docu- 
ments we will therefore do our best. for. the 
present occasion, though we feel that’ we cam 
do them but scant justice by any epitame. 

The Preface and the Introductory Notices to 
Waverley, as well as to each: of the other 
separate Tales, contain an account of such 
circumstances as appear to Sir Walter Scott to 
be worthy of being communicated to the pub- 
lic; and every syllable which we have yet.seen 
authorises us to say that the public will grate- 
fully appreciate the favour. The various 
legends, family traditions, obscure historical 
facts, which have formed the ground-works of 
these celebrated novels; ancient customs, su- 
perstitions, and descriptions of the places where 
their many scenes are laid, are to finish the 
design, and will, we are«sure, from the first 
example, be equally well relished. 

The author sets out by expressing his fears 








* Of the embellishments we also gave some account in 
a preceding Literary Gazette: these volumes contain 
Flora singing to a by E. P. Stephanoff, and 
Bendwesdinn reading the Church Service to his Troop, 
by Newton. (frontispieces); and the vignettes, Davie 
Gellatley with Dogs, by E. Landseer, another scene 
by J. Stephanoff, —all sweetly engraved by R. Graves, 
re Rolls, and W. Raddon.. 
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that in ws introductory account of these _ 

itions he may be led to speak more 
himself and his. personal concerns than is 
graceful or prudent :—we can assure him that 
he is an object of too deep and universal in- 
terest to admit of the slightest incident con- 
nected with himself or his writings being 
aught but most acceptable, not only to the 
British public, but to the civilised world, 
throughout which the productions of his pen 
have been so justly and greatly admired. ‘ In 
this particular (he proceeds, in his good-hu- 
moured fashion) he runs the risk of presenting 
himself to the public in the relation that the 
dumb wife in the jest-book held to her hus- 
band, when, having spent half of his fortune 
to obtain the cure of her imperfection, he was 
willing to have bestowed the other half to 
restore her to her former condition. But this 
is a risk inseparable from the task which the 
author has undertaken, and he can only pro- 
mise to be as little of an egotist as the situation 
will permit.” 

Of his juvenile days we are next presented 
with some delightfully naive memoranda :—“ I 
must (he says) refer to a very early period of 
my life, were I to point out my first achieve- 
ments as a tale-teller—but I believe some of 
my old schoolfellows can still bear witness that 
I had a distinguished character for that talent, 
at a time when the applause of my companions 
was my recompense for the disgraces and 
punishments which the future romance-writer 
incurred for being idle himself, and keeping 
others idle, during hours that should have been 
employed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment 
of my holydays was to escape with a chosen 
friend, who had the same taste with myself, 
and alternately to recite to each other such 
wild adventures as we were able to devise. 
We told, each in turn, interminable tales of 
knight-errantry and battles and enchantments, 
which were continued from one day to another 
as opportunity offered, without our ever think- 
ing of bringing them to a conclusion. As we 
observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this 
intercourse, it acquired all the character of a 
concealed pleasure, and we used to select, for 
the scenes of our indulgence, long walks 
through the solitary and romantic environs of 
Arthur’s Seat, Salisbury Crags, Braid Hillis, 
and similar places in the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh; and the recollection of those holydays 
still forms an oasis in the pilgrimage which I 
have to look back upon. I have only to add, 
that my friend still lives, a prosperous gen- 
tleman; but too much occupied with graver 
business, to thank me for indicati him 
more plainly as a confident of my childish 
mystery.” 

To childhood, thus impressed, succeeded a 
long illness and a weakly constitution; during 
two years of which the principal occupation of 
the invalid was the perusal of the miscellaneous 
tomes of fiction, from the folios of Cyrus and 
Cassandra down to the most approved works 
of modern times, furnished by an Edinburgh 
circulating library. ‘* Accordingly,” he tells 
us, “ I believe I read almost all the romances, 
old plays, and epic poetry, in that formidable 
collection, and, no doubt, was unconsciously 
amassing materials for the task in which it has 
been my lot to be so much employed.” 

From this period, renovated health and 
strength, and severer professional studies, oc- 
cupied our author in the usual manner of 
young men entering upon the busy scene of 
the world. He goes on—*“‘ It makes no part 
of the present story to detail how the success 
of a few ballads had the effect of changing all 


the purpose and tenor of my life, and of con- 
verting a pains-taking lawyer of some years’ 
standing into a follower of literature. It is 
enough to say, that I had assumed the latter 
character for several years before I seriously 
thought of attempting a work of imagination 
in prose, although one or two of my poetical 
attempts did not differ from romances other- 
wise than by being written in verse. But yet, 
I may observe, that about this time (now, alas! 
thirty years since) I had nourished the ambi- 
tious desire of composing a tale of chivalry, 
which was to be in the style of the Castle of 
Otranto, with plenty of Border characters and 
supernatural incident. Having found unex- 
pectedly a chapter of this intended work among 
some old papers, I have subjoined it to this 
introductory essay, thinking some readers may 
account as curious the first attempts at roman- 
tic composition by an author who has since 
written so much in that department. And 
those who complain, not unreasonably, of the 
profusion of the Tales which have followed 
Waverley, may bless their stars at the narrow 
escape they have made, by the commencement 
of the inundation which had so nearly taken 
place in the first year of the century being 
postponed for fifteen years later. This par- 
ticular subject was never resumed; but I did 
not abandon the idea of fictitious composition 
in prose, though I determined to give another 
turn to the style of the work. My early recol- 
lections of the Highland scenery and customs 
made so favourable an impression in the poem 
called the Lady of the Lake, that I was in- 
duced to think of attempting something of the 
same kind in prose. I had been a good deal 
in the Highlands at a time when they were 
much less accessible, and much less visited, 
than they have been of late years, and was 
acquainted with many of the old warriors of 
1745, who were, like most veterans, easily 
induced to fight their battles over again, for 
the benefit of a willing listener like myself. 
It naturally occurred to me, that the ancient 
traditions and high spirit of a people, who, 
living in a civilised age and country, retained 
so strong a tincture of manners belonging to 
an early period of society, must afford a subject 
favourable for romance, if it should not prove a 
curious tale marred in the telling. It was with 
some idea of this kind, that, about the year 
1805, I threw together about one-third part of 
the first volume of Waverley. It was adver. 
tised to be published by the late Mr. John 
Ballantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, under 
the name of * Waverley; or, ’tis Fifty Years 
since,’—a title afterwards altered to ‘ ’Tis 
Sixty Years since,’ that the actual date of 
publication might be made to correspond with 
the period in which the scene was laid. Having 
proceeded as far, I think, as the seventh chap. 
ter, I shewed my work to a critical friend, 
whose opinion was unfavourable ; and having 
then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling 
to risk the loss of it by attempting a new style 
of composition. I therefore threw aside the 
work I had commenced, without either reluc- 
tance or remonstrance. I ought to add, that 
though my ingenious friend’s sentence was 
afterwards reversed on an appeal to the public, 
it cannot be considered as any imputation on 
his good taste; for the specimen subjected to 
his criticism did not extend beyond the de- 
parture of the hero for Scotland, and, conse- 
quently, had not entered upon the part of the 
story which was finally found most interesting. 
Be that as it may, this portion of the manu- 





script was laid aside in the drawers of an olf é 


writing-desk, which, on my first coming to 





reside at Abbotsford, in 1811, was placed in , 
lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. Thay 
though I sometimes, among other literary avo. 
cations, turned my thoughts to the continu, 
tion of the romance which I had comm 

yet as I could not find what I had already 
written, after searching such repositaries 4 
were within my reach, and was too indolent 
to attempt to write it anew from m I 
as often laid aside all thoughts of that nature, 
Two circumstances, in particular, recalled my 
recollection of the mislaid manuscript.” — 
These circumstances were, the publication of 
Miss Edgeworth’s Irish Tales, and Mr. Scott's 
being called on by Mr. Murray, the bookseller, 
to edit the posthumous papers of Strutt, the 
antiquary, including the unfinished romance 
of Queen-Hoo-Hall.* 

The accident by which the long -missing 
commencement of Waverley (the acorn whence 
so many charming productions have sprung) 
was recovered, we heard years ago: it is now 
confirmed by the author’s own statement. 

** T happened (he relates) to want some fish. 
ing-tackle for the use of a guest, when it oc. 
curred to me to search the old writing-desk 
already mentioned, in which I used to k 
articles of that nature. I got access to it wit 
some difficulty; and, in looking for lines and 
flies, the long-lost manuscript presented itself, 
I immediately set to work to complete it, ac. 
cording to my original purpose. And here I 
must frankly confess, that the mode in which 
I conducted the story scarcely deserved the 
success which the romance afterwards attained. 
The tale of Waverley was put together with so 
little care, that I cannot boast of having 
sketched any distinct plan of the work. The 
whole adventures of Waverley, in his move- 
ments up and down the country with the High- 
land cateran Bean Lean, are managed without 
much skill. It suited best, however, the road 
I wanted to travel, and permitted me to intro. 
duce some descriptions of scenery and manners, 
to which the reality gave an interest which the 
powers of the author might have otherwise 
failed to attain for them. And though I have 
been in other instances a sinner in this sort, I 
do not recollect any of these novels, in which 
I have transgressed so widely as in the first of 
the series.” 

Sir Walter then refutes the reports that this 
novel was ever offered for sale to any London 
booksellers: it was published in 1814. ‘ Its 
progress was for some time slow ; but after the 
first two or three months, its popularity had 
increased in a degree which must have satisfied 
the expectations of the author, had these been 
far more sanguine than he ever entertained. 
Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name 
of the author, but on this no authentic infor- 
mation could be attained. My original motive 
for publishing the work anonymously, was the 
consciousness that it was an experiment on the 
public taste which might very probably fail, 
and therefore there was no occasion to take on 
myself the personal risk of discomfiture. For 
this purpose considerable precautions were used 
to preserve secrecy.” 

These are detailed; and the author proceeds 
to say why the incognito was so strenuously 
preserved. ‘‘ I am sorry (he says) I can give 
little satisfaction to queries on this subject. I 
have already stated elsewhere, that I can render 
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* The concluding chapter of this romance is given 3s 
an appendix to the Introduction, ‘ for the reason (says 
the writer) already mentioned regarding the p 
ent. It was a step in my advance towards romantic 
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little better reason for choosing to remain 
anonymous, than by saying, with Shylock, that 
such was my humour. It will be observed, 
that I had not the usual stimulus for desiring 
personal reputation, the desire, namely, to float 
amidst the conversation of men. Of literary 
fame, whether merited or undeserved, I had 
already as much as might have contented a 
mind more ambitious than mine; and in en- 
tering into this new contest for reputation, 
I might be said rather to endanger what I had, 
than to have any considerable chance of acquir- 
ing more. I was affected, too, by none of 
those motives, which, at an earlier period of 
life, would doubtless have operated upon me. 
My friendships were formed,—my place in 
society fixed,_my life had attained its middle 
course. My condition in society was higher, 
perhaps, than I deserved, certainly as high as I 
wished, and there was scarce any degree of 
literary success which could have greatly altered 
or improved my personal condition. I was not, 
therefore, touched by the spur of ambition, 
usually stimulating on such occasions ; and yet 
I ought to stand exculpated from the charge of 
ungracious or unbecoming indifference to public 
applause. I did not the less feel gratitude for 
the public favour, although I did not proclaim 
it,—as the lover who wears his mistress’s favour 
in his bosom, is as proud, though not so vain 
of possessing it, as another who displays the 
token of her grace upon his bonnet. Far from 
such an ungracious state of mind, I have sel- 
dom felt more satisfaction than when, return- 
ing from a pleasure voyage, I found Waverley 
in the zenith of popularity, and public curiosity 
in full cry after the name of the author. The 


knowledge that I had the public approbation, 


was like having the property of a hidden trea- 
sure, not less gratifying to the owner than if 
ali the world knew that it was his own. An- 
other advantage was connected with the secrecy 
which I observed. I could appear, or retreat 
from the stage at pleasure, without attracting 
any personal notice of attention, other than 
what might be founded on suspicion only. In 
my own person, also, as a successful author in 
another department of literature, I might have 
been charged with too frequent intrusions on 
the public patience ; but the Author of Waver- 

was in this respect as impassible to the 
critic as the Ghost of Hamlet to the partisan of 
Marcellus. Perhaps the curiosity of the public, 
irritated by the existence of a secret, and kept 
afloat by the discussions which took place on 
the subject from time to time, went a good way 
to maintain an unabated interest in these fre- 
quent publications. There was a mystery con- 
cerning the author, which each new novel was 
expected to assist in unravelling, although it 
might in other respects rank lower than its pre- 
decessors. I may perhaps be thought guilty of 
affectation, should I allege as one reason of my 
silenee, a secret dislike to enter on personal 
discussions concerning my own literary labours. 


It is in every case a dangerous intercourse for, 


an author to be dwelling continually among 
those who make his writings a frequent and 
familiar subject of conversation, but who must 
necessarily be partial judges of works composed 
in their own society. The habits of self-im- 
portance, which are thus acquired by authors, 
are highly injurious to a well-regulated mind ; 
for the cup of flattery, if it does not, like 
that of Circe, reduce men to the level of beasts, 
is Sure, if eagerly drained, to bring the best 
and the ablest down to that of fools. This risk 
was in some degree prevented by the mask 
which I wore; and my own stores of self. 
soncelt were left to their natural course, 





without being enhanced by the partiality of 
friends, or adulation of flatterers. If I am 
asked further reasons for the conduct I 
have long observed, I can only resort to the 
explanation supplied by a critic as friendly as 
he is intelligent ; namely, that the mental or- 
ganisation of the novelist must be character- 
ised, to speak craniologically, by an extraor- 
dinary developement of the passion for delites- 
cency! I the rather suspect some natural 
disposition of this kind ; for, from the instant 
I perceived the extreme curiosity manifested 
on the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction in 
baffling it, for which, when its unimportance 
is considered, I do not well know how to 
account. My desire to remain concealed, in 
the character of the Author of these Novels, 
subjected me occasionally to awkward embar- 
rassments, as it sometimes happened, that 
those who were sufficiently intimate with me 
would put the question in direct terms. In 
this case, only one of three courses could be 
followed. Either I must have surrendered my 
secret,—or have returned an equivocating an- 
swer,—or, finally, must have stoutly and boldly 
denied the fact. The first was a sacrifice which 
I conceive no one had a right to force from 
me, since I alone was concerned in the matter. 
The alternative of rendering a doubtful answer 
must have left me open to the degrading suspi- 
cion that I was not unwilling to assume the 
merit (if there was any) which I dared not 
absolutely lay claim to; or those who might 
think more justly of me, must have received 
such an equivocal answer as an indirect 
avowal. I therefore considered myself en- 
titled, like an accused person put upon trial, 
to refuse giving my own evidence to my own 
conviction, and flatly to deny all that could not 
be proved against me. At the same time I 
usually qualified my denial by stating, that, 
had I been the author of these works, I would 
have felt myself quite entitled to protect my 
secret by refusing my own evidence, when it 
was asked for to accomplish a discovery of 
what I desired to conceal. The real truth is, 
that I never expected or hoped to disguise my 
connexion with these Novels from any one 
who lived on terms of intimacy with me. The 
number of coincidences which necessarily ex- 
isted between narratives recounted, modes of 
expression, and opinions broached in these 
Tales, and such as were used by their author 
in the intereourse of private life, must have 
been far too great to permit any of my fa- 
miliar acquaintances to doubt the identity be- 
twixt their friend and the Author of Waverley ; 
and I believe they were all morally convinced 
of it. But while I was myself silent, their be- 
lief could not weigh much more with the world 
than that of others; their opinions and rea- 
soning were liable to be taxed with partiality, 
or confronted with opposing arguments and 
opinions ; and the question was not so much, 
whether I should be generally acknowledged 
to be the author, in spite of my own denial, 
as whether even my own avowal of the works, 
if such should be made, would be sufficient to 
put me in undisputed possession of that cha- 
racter.”” 

In the remaining portion of this interesting 
paper, Sir Walter refers to the rumours touch- 
ing his brother, Mr. Thomas Scott, of the 70th 
regiment, who had once entertained the in- 
tention of entering upon a similar field of 
literature, but who never had the least con- 
nexion with the Waverley Novels. “ The 
volumes, therefore, (he continues) to which 
the present pages form a preface, are entirely 


the composition of the author by whom they 





are now acknowledged, with the exception, 
always, of avowed quotations, and such un- 
premeditated and involuntary plagiarisms as 
can scarce be guarded inst by any one 
who has read and written a great deal. The 
original manuscripts are all in existence, and 
entirely written (horresco referens) in the 
author’s own hand, excepting during the years 
1818 and 1819, when, being affected with 
severe illness, he was obliged to employ the 
assistance of a friendly amanuensis. * * 

‘¢ T have (he adds) some reason to fear that 
the notes which accompany the tales, as now 
published, may be thought too miscellaneous 
and too egotistical. It may be some apology 
for this, that the publication was intended to 
be posthumous ; and, still more, that old men 
may be permitted to speak long, because they 
cannot, in the course of nature, have long time 
to speak. In preparing the present edition, I 
have done all that I can do to explain the na- 
ture of my materials, and the use I have made 
of them; nor is it probable that I shall again 
revise or even read these tales.’’ 

Such is the best history we can make of an 
essay which we confess has affected us ex- 
tremely; and, to close, we shall simply quote a 
few of the most remarkable traits from the 
Appendices. (I. Fragment of Thomas the Rhy- 
mer; II. Chapters of Queen-Hoo-Hall; and 
III. Anecdotes of School Days.) 

Of Appendix I.—‘‘ The author’s purpose 
was, that it should turn upon a fine legend of 
superstition, which is current in the part of the 
Borders where he had his residence ; where, in 
the reign of Alexander III. of Scotland, that 
renowned person Thomas of Hersildoune, called 
the Rhymer, actually flourished. This per- 
sonage, the Merlin of Scotland, and te whom 
some of the adventures which the British bards 
assigned to Merlin Caledonius, or the Wild, 
have been transferred by tradition, was, as is 
well known, a magician, as well as a poet and 
prophet. He is alleged still to live in the land 
of Faery, and is expected to return at some 
great convulsion of society, in which he is to 
act a distinguished part, —a tradition common 
to all nations, as the belief of the Mahomedans 
respecting their twelfth Imaum demonstrates. 
Now, it chanced many years since, that there 
lived on the Borders a jolly, rattling horse. 
cowper, who was remarkable for a reckless and 
fearless temper, which madehim much admired, 
and a little dreaded, amongst his neighbours. 
One moonlight night, as he rode over Bowden 
Moor, on the west side of the Eildon Hills, the 
scene of Thomas the Rhymer’s prophecies, and 
often mentioned in his story, having a brace of 
horses along with him which he had not been 
able to dispose of, he met a man of venerable 
appearance and singularly antique dress, who, 
to his great surprise, asked the price of his 
horses, and began to chaffer with him on the 
subject. To Canobie Dick, for so shall we call 
our Border dealer, a chap was a chap, and he 
would have sold a horse to the devil himself, 
without minding his cloven hoof, and would 
have probably cheated Old Nick, into the bar- 
gain. The stranger paid the price they agreed 
on; and all that puzzled Dick in the transaction 
was, that the gold which he received was in 
unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and other ancient coins, 
which would have been invaluable to collectors, 
but were rather troublesome in modern cur- 
rency. It was gold, however, and therefore 
Dick contrived to get better value for the coin 
than he perhaps gave to his customer. By the 
command of so good a merchant, he brought 
horses to the same spot more than once; the 


purchaser only stipulating that be should always 
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come by night, and alone. I do not know whe- 
ther it was from mere curiosity, or whether 
some hope of gain mixed with it but; after 
Dick had sold several horses in this way, he 
began to complain that dry bargains were un- 
lucky, and to hint, that since his chap must 
live in the neighbourhood, he ought, in the 
courtesy of dealing, to treat him to half a 
mutchkin. ‘* You may see my dwelling if you 
will,’ said the stranger; ‘ but if you lose 
courage at what you see there, you will rue it 
all your life.’ Dicken, however, laughed the 
“warning to scorn ; and having alighted to secure 
his horse, he followed the stranger up a narrow 
foot-path, which led them up the hills to the 
singular eminence stuck betwixt the most sou- 
thern and the centre peaks, and called from its 
resemblance to such an animal in its form, the 
Lucken Hare. At the foot of this eminence, 
which is almost as famous for witch meetings 
as the neighbouring wind-mill of Kippilaw, 
Dick was somewhat startled to observe that his 
conductor entered the hill-side by a passage or 
cavern, of which he himself, though well ac- 
‘quainted with the spot, had never seen or 
heard. ‘ You maystill return,” said his guide, 
looking ominously back upon him; but Dick 
scorned to shew the white feather, and on they 
went. They entered a very long range of 
stables ; in every stall stood a coal-black horse ; 
by every horse lay a knight in coal-black armour, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, but all were 
as silent, hoof and limb, as if they had been cut 
out of marble. A great number of torches lent 
a gloomy lustre to the hall, which, like those 
of the Caliph Vathek, was of large dimensions. 
At the upper end, however, they at length 
arrived, where a sword and horn lay on an 
antique table. ‘ He that shall sound that horn 
and draw that sword,’ said the stranger, who 
now intimated that he was the famous Thomas 
of Hersildoune, ¢ shall, if his heart fail him not, 
be king over-all broad Britain. So speaks the 
tongue that cannot lie. But all depends on 
courage, and much on your taking the sword or 
the horn first.’ Dick was much disposed to 
take the sword ; but his bold spirit was quailed 
by the supernatural terrors of the hall, and he 
thought to unsheath the sword first, might be 
construed into defiance, and give offence to the 
powers of the mountain. He took the bugle 
with a trembling hand, and a feeble note, but 
loud enough to produce a terrible answer. 
Thunder rolled in stunning peals through the 
immense hall ; horses and men started to life ; 
the steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, 
and tossed on high their heads — the warriors 
sprung to their feet, clashed their armour, and 
brandished their swords. Dick’s terror was 
extreme at seeing the whole army, which had 
been so lately silent as the grave, in uproar, 
and about to rush on him. He dropped the 
horn, and made a feeble attempt to seize the 
enchanted sword; but at the same moment a 
voice pronounced aloud the mysterious words : 


* Wo to the coward, that ever he was born, , 
Who did not draw the sword before he blew the horn! 


At the same time a whirlwind of irresistible 
fury howled through the long hall, bore the 
unfortunate horse-jockey clear out of the mouth 
of the cavern, and precipitated him over a steep 
bank of loose stones, where the shepherds found 
him the next morning, with just breath suffi- 
cient to tell his fearful tale, after concluding 
which he expired. This legend, with several 
variations, is found in many parts of Scotland 


ix JZ. a minstrel. ballad, sung 
wader the castle windows of a chivalrous party. 





«* Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
On the mountain dawns the day ; 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk and horse, and hunting spear : 
Hounds are in their couples y' » 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
* Waken, lords and gay.’ 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, — 
The mist has left the mountain gray; 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been, 
To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 
* Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the green-wocd haste away; 
Wecan shew you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size ; 
We can shew the marks he made, 
When ’gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 
* Waken, lords and ladies gay.’ 
Louder, louder chnt the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gays 
Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we. 
Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ? 
Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay.” 


A bridal song (we rather think this has ap- 
peared elsewhere) :— 
«« And did you not hear of a mirth befell 
The morrow after a wedding day, 


yy’ 
And carrying a bride at home to dwell? 
And away to Tewin, away, away ! 


The quintain was set, and the garlands were made— 
’Tis pity old customs should ever decay ; 

And wo be to him that was horsed on a jade— 
For he carried no credit away, away ! 


We met a consort of fiddle-de-dees ; 

We set them a cockhorse, and made them play 
The winning of Bullen, and Upsey-fires, 

And away to Tewin, away, away ! 


There was ne’er a lad in all the parish 
That would go to the plough that day ; 
But on his fore-horse his wench he carries, 

And away to Tewin, away, away ! 


The butler was we and the ale he did tap, 
The maidens did make the chamber full gay ; 
The servants did give me a fuddling cup, 
And I did.cazry't away, away ! 


The smith of the town his liquor so took, 

That he was uaded that the ground look’d blew; 
And I dare boldly be sworn on a book, 

Such smiths as he there’s but a few. 


A posset was made, and the women did sip, 
And simpering said ny 8 rg eat no more ; 
Full many a maiden was laid on the lip,— 
I'll say no more, but give o’er, (give o’er.)” 

Of Appendix III. we can only quote the 
feeling conclusion, (leaving the school story of 
Green-Breeks to be found in the volume itself). 

‘** Perhaps (says Sir Walter) I ought not to 
have inserted this schoolboy tale ; but, besides 
the strong impression made by the incident at 
the time, the whole accompaniments of the 
Story are matters to me of solemn and sad re- 
collection. Of all the little band who were 
concerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I 
can scarce recollect a single survivor. Some 
left the ranks of mimic war to die in the 
active service of their country. Many sought 
distant lands, to return no more. Others, dis- 
persed in different paths of life, ‘ my dim 
eyes now seek for in vain.’ Of five brothers, 
all healthy and promising, in a degree far be- 
yond one whose infancy was visited by per- 
sonal infirmity, and whose health after this 
period seemed long very precarious, I am, 
nevertheless, the only survivor. The best 
loved, and the best deserving to be loved, who 
had destined this incident to be the foundation 
of literary composition, died ‘ before his day’ 
in a distant and foreign land ; and trifles as- 
sume an importance not their own, when con- 
a with those-who have been loved and 
lost.” 

_ And here, too, we must end. This edition 
is worthily dedicated, to the King; and these 
two beautiful volumes cost only two crowns! 
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The Life and Times of Francis the First, 
King of France. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829, 
Bull. 


WE have often wondered, that, amid the 
many memoirs which have lately added so much 
to our knowledge, no writer should before 
have chosen a monarch who from his situation 
played so prominent a part in the political his. 
tory of his eventful period, and whose personal 
character added all the interest of a hero of 
romance. The present volumes deserve much 
praise: the language is good, the interspersed 
remarks often very judicious; and a great 
mass of information is most pleasantly con. 
densed, and enlivened by a variety of anec- 
dote. We shall select a few specimens illus. 
trative of the author’s manner. 

‘¢ A peasant, who is called by the contem. 
porary writers indiscriminately Attendulo, or 
Giacomuzzo, was ploughing in a field of Cotig. 
nola when some troops passed by. The spirit 
within him prompted him to leave the servile 
pursuit in which he was engaged, for one 
which, if not less laborious, would be more 
distinguished. Yielding to a common super- 
stition, he threw his ploughshare into a tree, 
with the resolution, if it should fall again to 
the earth, to continue his toils ; if not, to seek 
his fortunes as a soldier. The share remained 
among the branches, and Attendulo renounced 
his peaceful avocations. His valour and his 
prodigious strength soon gave him some con- 
sideration among the soldiers whom he joined, 
and procured him the name of Sforza, which 
he made one of the most illustrious of his 
time. His genius for war developed itself; 
he rose rapidly to command ; seven thousand 
volunteers marched under his banners, whose 
services he sold to such of the intriguing and 
quarrelsome potentates of Italy as loved war, 
but loved better to carry it on with the arms 
of others than with their own. Wealth and 
distinction flowed upon him in a full current. 
An accidental fall from his horse, while he 
was yet in full vigour, terminated his life. 
He left legitimate sons who inherited none of 
his talents, and one natural son, whose skill 
was equal, and whose good fortune was superior 
to his own. Francesco Sforza, by being the 
protector of Milan against the invasions of the 
neighbouring powers, became the master of it. 
The emperor, who pretended that it was a 
fief of the empire, and had reverted to him, 
offered to give him the investiture on payment 
of a certain sum. Sforza despised his offer, 
and expressed his determination of keeping 
with his sword that which his sword had won.” 

A speech of the Maréchal de Gié is curious, 
from its coincidence with the famous declara- 
tion of Cardinal Wolsey. 

“ In replying to the depositions of the 
countess, the maréchal conducted himself with 
great adroitness. He laid aside all his fe- 
rocity; and without alluding to the obvious 
fact, that his present accusation arose out of a 
desire to serve her and her cause, and without 
seeming to insinuate a reproach, he said to her, 
* Si j’avois toujours servi Dieu, comme je vous 
ai servi, madame, je n’aurois pas grande compte 
a rendre a la mort.’ . . ” 

“* Among the nobles who repaired to the 
court, was the Count de Chateaubriant: he 
was related by marriage to the younger branch 
of the house of Foix, three of the brothers of 
which family were in the army, and had al- 
ready shewn that they were worthy repre- 
sentatives of a name which had long stood 
eminent in the martial annals of France. The 
Count de Chateaubriant had married their 
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sister, whose extraordinary beauty had made 
up for her want of a dowry; and with a cau- 
tion, in which the event proved he was too 
well justified, he had declined bringing her to 
court. The report of her charms had, how- 
ever, reached the ears of the king, who in- 
vited her husband to let her visit the me- 
tropolis. The count made various excuses ; 
but finding that he could not resist the impor- 
tunities of the king, he endeavoured to put 
an end to them, by assuring Francis that his 
wife loved her retirement too well to quit it; 
and that as hitherto all his persuasions had 
failed, he felt unwilling to repeat them, or to 
force her inclinations. He had foreseen that 
all kinds of stratagems would be resorted to 
for the purpose of making him display his hid- 
den beauty; and had adopted a precaution 
which he believed would effectually protect 
him against the artifices of the king, and 
those minions of the court who he knew, not 
less from a love of mischief than from a desire 
of accomplishing the king’s will, would endea- 
vour to thwart his intentions. He had pro- 
cured two rings, the exact counterparts of 
each other, one of which he had given to his 
countess, and the other he kept in his own 
possession. He told her that he should per- 
haps, when at court, be compelled to ask her 
to come thither; but he enjoined her to pay 
no attention to his letters, however impor- 
tunately he might write, until she should receive 
one from him in which his ring should be en- 
closed. The young and innocent lady, who 
had always lived at a great distance from the 
court, who was happy in the love of her hus- 
band, and who found in his castle, situate in a 
remote part of Brittany, all the splendour she 
then desired, unhesitatingly promised him obe- 
dience. The count again appeared at court, 
and again encountered the half-jesting re- 
proaches of Francis, for not having brought 
his wife with him. He assured the king that 
her own wish alone kept her at home; and, 
in proof of his veracity, he offered to write in 
such terms as the king might dictate, a re- 
quest that she would join him. The ring not 
accompanying the letter, he received from his 
countess such an answer as he expected, and 
he triumphantly produced her epistle to the 
king; thus for a time relieving himself from 
solicitations which his jealous fears rendered 
extremely irksome. The mischievous per- 
severance of some of the courtiers, however, 
helped them to a discovery of his secret. He 
had a servant whose fidelity and attachment 
had gained him the entire confidence of his 
master. This man, who had observed the 
extraordinary care which the count took of his 
ring, asked him the reason of his solicitude; 
and to him the count did not hesitate to ex- 
plain it, in the belief that it was of all things 
the least likely that he would ever divulge it. 
The servant was bribed by some persons about 
the court, for the purpose of gaining intel- 
ligence respecting the countess ; and the story 
of the ring being thus known, it was not dif- 
ficult to get him to steal it. A skilful gold- 
smith made a fac-simile of the jewel with great 
despatch ; and the original, after a short ab- 
sence, was placed where the count, who had 

very much distressed at missing it, found 
it again, and believed he had mislaid it. He 
was then urged once more to write to the 
countess, which he did with unhesitating con- 
fidence. The false ring was inserted into his 
letter and despatched into Brittany ; and his 
first knowledge of the fraud that had been 
practised upon him was derived from the ae 
den appearance of his obedient wife, who im- 





mediately upon the receipt of the letter had 
hastened to Paris. Here the romance of the 
story ends. The king saw the countess, and 
was struck with her beauty. She fell beneath 
the artifices which were employed for her 
ruin; and her husband retired to his castle to 
hide his misery and dishonour in the scene of 
his former happiness, but which her frailty 
had made a solitude. = af . 

‘“* Francis Sickinghen was one of those ex- 
traordinary spirits who seem born for the pur- 
pose of proving what individual activity and 
genius can achieve. He was a gentleman of 
Germany, of small fortune and obscure family ; 
but by his courage, his eloquence, and his 
intelligence, he had raised himself to a posi- 
tion of great importance. He was acquainted 
with all the influential persons of Germany, 
and had engaged most of them in his interests. 
His exploits would seem a fitter subject for 
romance than for history, but that history is 
sometimes the most marvellous kind of ro- 
mance. He had raised a small force, which 
he kept constantly on foot, and with which he 
carried on war against the emperor and such 
of the independent states as had not engaged 
his alliance. He traversed Germany with a 
rapidity which defied pursuit. He had at dif- 
ferent periods attacked the Duke of Lorraine, 
the town of Metz, the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
had reduced them to pay him a tribute. When 
a force with which he could not cope was 
directed against him, he and his army disap- 
peared, until, by his intrigues, he had pro- 
voked the attack of some more powerful enemy 
against the emperor, and thus drawn off his 
resentment from himself, when he returned 
with unabated resolution to the prosecution of 
his former designs. Fleuranges, who knew his 
value, presented him to Francis as a man 
whose assistance might be made of the greatest 
service to his projects upon the empire. The 
king was struck with the:extraordinary talents 
which the German displayed, .treated him with 
distinction, granted him a'pehsion of one thou- 
sand crowns, and made presents to the train of 
gentlemen whom Sickinghen always led with 
him, and who, in point of birth and fortune, 
were infinitely his superiors. Francis, how- 
ever, treated him with a reserve which wounded 
the pride of this haughty adventurer. He 
engaged him to serve in Germany ; but he did 
not think fit to explain to him the real point 
at which he aimed. Sickinghen, before he de- 
parted, told his friend Fleuranges that he was 
grateful for the generosity, and delighted with 
the reception he had met with from the king, 
to whom he promised to devote his best services 
against all the world, excepting only the house 
of la Mark, to whom he was under indelible 
obligations. ‘ But he does not know me,’ he 
added, ‘if he thinks that I am more easily 
to be attached to him by his bounty than by 
his confidence. I see through his plans, al- 
though he and you have thought fit not to 
avow them—he aims at the empire. I de- 
manded certain troops from him, and he has 
refused my request; he thought, perhaps, I 
wanted them for myself ; but they were solely 
for the purpose of gaining for him a body of 
German gentlemen. Tell him that he will 
never be well served but by simple gentlemen 
such as Iam. If he deals with princes and 
electors they will take his money and deceive 
him afterwards.’ Sickinghen returned to Ger- 
many and exercised again the free warfare to 
which he was accustomed. Some traders of 
Germany who had been unjustly dealt with by 
certain Milan merchants, applied to him for 
assistance ; and he did’ them right by seizing 


property of the value of 25,000 francs belong- 
ing to the Milanese. The latter carried their 
complaints to Francis as their. liege lord, and 
he demanded restitution from Sickinghen, who 
replied, that when the Germans under his 
protection should have had justice done to 
them, he would give up the effects he had 
seized. The king’s council, who had no notion 
of the sort of man they had to deal with, 
punished the haughtiness of his answer by sus- 
pending his pension; and Sickinghen, thus 
freed from his engagements with Francis, be- 
came a party to those which his friends of the 
house of la Mark had formed with the King 
of Spain. He afterwards put himself at the 
head of a body of Suabian troops, whose ser- 
vices Francis might have secured, but ne- 
glected ; and his presence with this force in 
the neighbourhood of Frankfort when the diet 
was assembled there, was believed to have con- 
tributed in no small degree to influence the 
election.” ; 

We are informed that these volumes have 
been concocted by a legal gentleman; and we 
can fairly say that they do him great credit. 
He has produced a pleasant history, in many 
places very like a pleasant romance. 





Apician Morsels. 

Dalgairns’ Cookery. 

Kitchiner’s Housekeeper’s Oracle. 
Our second course with the modern Apicius 
will not, we trust, nauseate persons of good 
taste; though we confess it may be unpalatable 
to feed too long on bad dishes. And what can 
be more disgusting than your inferior order of 
book-making ?— in all things offensive, in 
cookery abominable. Therefore, it is probably 
the impertinence of the: following passages, 
combined with the indelicacies of the Apician 
morsels, which has excited our anger against 
the volume that presents them. ‘“ Dinner 
(says the bold fellow who has. committed this 
outrage) is the most interesting daily action of 
our lives; as being that ‘which is performed 
with most eagerness, pleastre, ‘and appetite. 
Sooner would a coquette renounce to please, a 
poet to be praised, a blackleg to be believed 
upon his oath, a comedian ¢o be applauded, a 
rich citizen to be flattered, than seven-eighths 
of the Londoners to make a meal. We 
have always been much surprised that in this 
diversified, book-making age, no author has 
ever taken upon himself the task of treating 
this subject with the gravity it deserves, or to 
have written on dinners in a philosophical 
manner.” 
To mention “‘ book-making”’ in such a book, 
is indeed a high stretch of audacity; but our 
compiler has an uncommonly large stock of 
imperturbable effrontery, for he elsewhere tells 
the public to its face, —‘‘ It is a common com- 
plaint amongst the learned, that booksellers 
love to print trifling productions in preference 
to works of real value. They should not, hows 
ever, complain of the booksellers, but of their 
readers ; for, if the publishing of valuable books 
was as lucrative as that of those insignificant 
scrawls, no doubt the booksellers would prefer 
good works to bad ones.”’* 

How the matter stands between the writer, 
his publishers, and his conscience, we cannot 
determine ; but we will venture to predict that 
‘“* the learned” will be no parties to this im- 


* This pessage 
this paltry book; for it is clear that on the ground here 
laid down the author has taken his chance: if bad works 
succeed in proportion to their demerits, we congratulate 
him on having produced a volume likely to be the most 


we surmise, lets us into the secret of 





popular of any that ever was published on the subject of 
cookery. 












posture. Yet we must divert ourselves with a 
few more of the gastronomic exhibitions of this 
precious phoenix. 

“ Nothing paralyses a good appetite so much 
as the ce of valets, or Johns, at table. 
They ought only to enter when they bring 
fresh dishes; after that immediately to retire ; 
the female servants n to the course 
running with plates. It would still be better 
to bring in each dish in its turn, one of the 
guests, at the same time, getting up to go and 
take it from the bearer at the door.” (Only 
fancy this, in a London party!!!) What is 
meant by the next reflection, we confess we 
are utterly unable to guess. “ It is essential 
that a dining-room be warmed in every part. 
A stove effects this purpose very well; but the 
precaution should never be forgotten, to shelter 
the legs of the guest from the external air.—It 
is no less necessary to preserve the feet warm 
during the time of eating. This may be effected 
by various means, according to convenience, 
which every gourmand who has the well-being 
of his guests at heart will know how to con- 
trive: the ladies—that’s enough, the cold sel- 
dom strikes downwards.” 

It is, however, as far as we can fancy from 
analogy, very like cutting up an ass, to attempt 
the dissection of this wiseacre; and so we shall 
rather let him appear in his own natural hide 
and likeness. 

“* To leave any thing for manners on your 
plate, is rather a breach, than an observance, 
of common politeness towards your host” ! !* 

‘“* In @ leg of beef, two things are distin- 
guished—.namely, the parish-priest’s piece, 
and the parish-clerk’s. The last is the least 
tender ; as, indeed, it ought to be, for there is 
scarcely any thing so éuf'as an old humbug of 
this caste. 

‘© The éail of a rabbit, or of a hare, is the 
most delicate morsel ; and is always offered to 
the most distinguished guest.” 

The éail of a rabbit or hare !—the man must 
be as mad as the latter in March: may-be he 
means the ear ; but it is not easy to divine. At 
page 263, after telling, at pages 261-2, a very 
nasty story, and spoiling it by omitting the 
wittiest part of it, we are treated with a wood- 
cut of Domitian convoking the senate to ascer- 
tain the mode of cooking a turbot, in which 
print the usual felicity of the ingenious doer 
of the work prevails—for he represents the 
emperor, who, every schoolboy could tell, was 
bald, with a good stock of black hair upon his 
imperial head! In the next page (oh, the 
classical dog!) he states, that every meal Vi- 
tellius took with his friends cost ten thousand 
crowns !—but what Roman coin that was, we 
have not yet ascertained. 

Now pass we on rapidly through the pages, 
for our miscellaneous notes on a few ‘ morsels” 
of exquisite gusto. Page 290 mentions “* Au- 
debonte, a king of England, who died at table 
from eating too much ;” and we immediately 
asked ourselves who the dickens is this fine 
king? At last we (see what conjurers we are) 
found out that our friend with the strange name, 
Audebonte, could be no other but Hardicanute: 
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been so fortunate in discovering who this an- 
cient tippler was. Lempriere knows him not, 
and the archives of the famous Pease or Pestle 
family of Calpurnia have him not in catalogue. 
(Vide Piso.) 
A chapter entitled “‘ Personal Vexations ; or 
the Miseries of dining abroad, as well as at 
home,” is full of foreign ills, not in the least 
applicable to English manners. For example, 
a bachelor on returning home finds he has lost 
the key of his street door, and must call in a 
blacksmith “‘ to break in the porte,” p. 296; 
of course this bachelor can have no servant, 
and only an empty house. The three following 
are purely Parisian and not London miseries :— 
“TV. To be obliged to pass by the servant 
at the moment she is sweeping the staircase, 
and to get all over dust, because you have not 
time to wait. V. To take a hackney coach, 
that you may keep yourself clean, and on get- 
ting out of the coach, to place your foot in a 
heap of mud, which covers your shoes, and 
then to be reduced to the necessity of wiping 
them with your pocket handkerchief. VI. Hav- 
ing arrived in a hurry, although a little too 
late and as hungry as a hunter, in the expec- 
tation of finding the guests already seated at 
table, to pass the dining-room and see that the 
cloth is not even laid.” 
To what state of society the next belongs we 
cannot guess :— 
“To be regaled during the dinner with the 
agreeable and polite noise of the master and the 
mistress of the house alternately scolding their 
servants, calling them names, and being called 
upon to be the judge between them.” ‘ To 
eat too fast, and, without thinking, to use the 
knife instead of the fork (a ? Anglaise), lose 
the road to your mouth, and wound your cheek 
with a sharp-pointed knife (a la Frangaise).” 
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and upset the table with your watch upon it: 
at length you succeed, by dint of groping, to 
lay your hand upon the tinder-box, you strike 
a light, but find no matches; get into bed 
in, as well as you can, in the dark, and 
during the remainder of the night never once 
close your eyes for cold and a violent head. 
ache; at the same time, you are agreeably 
charmed with a neighbour in the adjoining 
room ‘ driving his pigs to market,’ who has 
gone to sleep upon a hearty supper.” 
Very pleasant manners altogether, and a 
vastly pleasant picture of society. Assuredly 
the author is the man to paint them—for 
He best can paint them who has felt them most. 
The next chapter, a collection of gourmand 
receipts, is plundered from a little book called 
Oxford Nightcaps, without acknowledgment ; 
and yet there is, p. 315, an impudent charge 
against Dr. Kitchiner for compiling “ shop 
works” from the Almanach des Gourmands; 
and against the incomparable Ude for borrow. 
ing from La Cuisiniére Bourgeoise. Now, 
without saying that the worthy Doctor did not 
avail himself of previous French writers, or 
that the inventions of the immortal Ude are 
altogether original—we will venture to assert, 
that for a single line which the one, or asingle 
hint which the other, has taken from former 
authorities, their accuser has pilfered fifty; 
and, what is worse, has spoiled what he has 
stolen. With this consolation, we dismiss 
the modern Apicius—and a finale of two neat 
hits which he has made :—p. 332, we are told 
of “ Doctor Sangrado (not our esteemed San- 
cho Panza), in his government of Baratraria ;” 
and, p. 320, are indulged in the neat bull, 
*¢ that unusual feasting, frequently repeated, 
brings on a bad state of health’’! 

If the public can digest this stuff, they are 





[Mistaken !] . ‘“‘ The small bone of a herring, 
or of a carp, sticking in your palate, you try all 
you can to get it up by coughing and spitting ; 
at length your stomach revolts, and you serve 
up your dinner again in rather an unusual 
way.” [Cleanly!!] ‘* Having discoursed dur- 
ing dinner with well-informed people, and to 
recollect, at tea-time, that you made two 
grammatical errors in combatting their asser- 
tions.” [Important!] ‘* During the first qua- 
drille or country dance with a young and pretty 
dancer, (the mistress of the house, for instance, ) 
to be taken with a severe and unyielding cholic, 
the tardy and unexpected effect of some purga- 
tive pills which you now recollect to have taken 
in the morning.”” [Very cleanly!!!] ‘ To 
disturb your false collar in raising up your 
cravat; to be forced to do penance at some 
innocent game, to take off your coat, and to 
expose a coarse dirty shirt, full of holes about 
the shoulders.” [Very genteel! !] 

“ Lastly, to return home at two o’clock in 
the morning, wet and dirty, because you have 
not been able to procure a coach ; to find you 
have got the devil’s own appetite, in conse. 
quence of coming away before supper; to be 
obliged to wait a quarter of an hour at the 
street door, before you are let in; when you 
do get in, there is no light, and you break the 





theFrench,who make a rule of misprinting every 
English proper name, having so ¢ransmogrified 
that worthy monarch, and our clever translator 
having, in one instance at least, faithfully fol- 
lowed his original! 
speaks of Peson as a Roman person who was 
made a pretor by Tiberius; but we have not 





* Four on, this memorable maxim is repeated. 
** It would an insult offered he master of 


house, to leave any thing eatable on plate, 
wine in your glass.” ‘ — on 


The same learned page | 


wash-hand basin, with all its appurtenances, 
which are upset: you can’t find your night- 
shirt; the bed is not made; the blankets are 
too short, and leave your shoulders uncovered : 
being thus exposed to the cold, you pull up 
the elothes, and uncover your feet; you then 
knock and kick about, trying to put things to 
right, and, hooking in the curtains, pull down 
the top of the bed upon your head; lose your 
equilibrium, and tumble out in the middle of 


the floor, with the mattress, bed clothes, &c. | Wheeler 





an ostrich public, and may digest any thing; 
and of an appetite fit for the feat we shall 
append in a note, the individual being one of 
| the public mass.* 





j— — _ — a a ——_—— 
| * We find our illustrative story in the first Number ofa 
| clever little quarterly periodical called the Provincial 
Medical Gazette,t which, among other interesting arti- 
| cles, has a case of bulimia, or canine —— and the 
| description seems to be precisely that of a person who 
| might have relished these Apician Morsels. The circum- 
| stances happened at Portsea, and are vouched for by 
| Dr. Porter. ‘* William Faircloth, wtat. 19, a pale, ema- 
| ciated subject, received into the Racoon, Convict Hos- 
| pital ship. His pulse is small and frequent, tongue 
| furred, skin cold and pallid, eyes glassy, abdomen en- 
| larged. Has a small carbuncle on the posterior part of 
the neck, and an induration on the outer side of the 
right leg. This latter terminated in a small abscess, 
which was cured under the usual treatment.—Aug. 22d. 
On this day the medical attention was directed to his 
immoderate appetite.” ° * * 
We are not going into the other details, which, fitting for 
a medical report, are not quite the literature of a Lite- 
ravy Gazette, therefore we confine our extracts to what 
William Faircloth consumed. ‘ Aug. 22. Solids and 
spoon victuals, 26Ib. 80z., drink (by weight), 22lb. 120s. ; 
total, 49lbs. 6oz. Pulse 68 and languid, tongue white, 
temperature of the surface of the body below the natural, 
exhaling a di ble odour. He takes his food in 
small quantities, but very often, and his call for drink is 
incessant. Has a pain and hardness in the region of the 
liver.—25th. No alteration in symptoms or treatment. 
Food consumed in twenty-four hours—solid, 191b. 802., 
fluid, 231b. 120z.—Sept. 3d. Food, 171b. Soz., drink, 11lb 
120z. From this date a diary was kept, specifying the 
particular articles of diet; but for brevity we shall select 
thosedates wheresympt treatment varied.—7th. For 
the first time since his admission into the hospital, <M 
spired profusely in the night. Food, 15Ib. 80z., drink, 
101b. 80z.—10th. On examining him minutely, we find he 
has gained flesh since admission, though still much ema- 
ciated. Food, 14Ib. 120z., drink, 12lb. Has had no 
perspiration since the night of the 7th. —15th. Food, 
24Ib. 120z., drink, 12!b. 8oz.— 22d. Food, 271b. 2oz-, 
drink, 111b. He was put into the scale and found to 
weigh 105lb.—28th. Supply of animal food considered in- 
sufficient for his insatiable appetite. In addition to his 
mutton, beef, or other animal food, bullock’s liver was 
procured, of which he devoured six pounds while the 
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Mrs. Lushinglon’s Journey from Calcutta 
to Europe. 


Havine devoted our former paper to the par- 


|steps, and floor, were composed of mummy 


coffins, painted with hieroglyphical figures, per- 
haps four thousand years old ; and it was cu- 
rious to observe the profuse expenditure of 


ticular adventures of our fair traveller, we must | materials to which I had been accustomed to 
step back a little, for more general subjects, to | attach ideas of value, from seeing them only in 


Thebes, where Mrs. L. gives a curious history | museums and collections of antiquities. 


of mummy-hunting. 


“T accepted the invitation of Signor Picci- | 


nini, a Lucchese, in the service of the Swedish 
Consul at Alexandria, who had resided about 
nine years at Thebes, to see the opening of a 


found in the coffin. The signior’s dwelling was 
nothing more than a mud-hut on the hills of 
Goornoo. I ascended to the only apartment 
by a few steps; this room contained his couch, 

s arms, his wine, his few drawings, and all 
his worldly goods. The window - shutters, 





Vegetable diet ordered to be discon- 
tinued, ‘as increasing the diabetic symptoms.—30th. His 
drink is ordered to confined to one gallon of water 
mixed with two drachms of diluted sulphuric acid. | 
Food totally animal.— Oct. 6th. Considerably better; 
complains of nausea at night. Food, 6lb. l5oz., drink, 
1b. 80z.—9th. Weighed 10631b. Opium increased to 6 
grains quotidie. He appears more lively and alert, 
and expresses himself better. Food (animal), 5lb. 120z., 
drink (acidulated), 121b.40z.—16th. Weighed, fasting, 991b. 
Food, 7Ib., drink, 141b.—20th. Food, 61b. 802., drink, 10Ib. 
802.—24th. We: » after breakfast, 105lb.—26th. Food 
(animal), 5lb., drink, 10ib. 80z.— 31st. Though appa- 
rently stronger, his weight is but 96lb. Continue in chet 
and medicine as before.— Nov. 7' ‘ood, 5b. 80z., drink, 
ald. 4oz.— 14th. Food, 5ib., drink, 91b. 80z.— 17th. 
bo of headach. Food, 7lb., drink, 10Ib. 8oz. 
—2ist. Symptoms of d i disapp d. Food, 5ib. 
4or., drink, 6¥b. 8oz.—29th. Food, 3lb. 120z., drink, 
6lb. 40z.——-Dec. 2d. Increased in weight 2lb., viz. 974lb.— 
6th. Food, 4Ib. 120z., drink, 5Ib. 130z.—8th. Weighs 98Ib. 
—13th. Food, 4Tb. 1202., drink, 5Ib. 1202.—15th. In 
lib. in weight.—20th. No alteration.—22d. Has lost 2lb. 
in be pear wif Jan. 2d. He is found this day 6lb. re- 
duced in weight (91Ib.) Food, 4!b. 1202., drink, 6lb. 100z. 
—1l0th. Complains of drowsiness occasionally. Food, 3lb. 
1902., drink, 6lb. 150z.—15th. Symptoms of pleurisy have 
supervened from exposure to cold on deck. The appetite 
dec . Symp grew daily worse, and on 
the 20th he died. The body weighed Silb.” ¢« It will not 
(continues the narrative of this extraordinary case) be im- 
proper to add his own statement previous to his comin 
to the Hulks, corroborated by the gaoler who accompani 
him from Stafford, and some fellow-prisoners who knew 
him before conviction. He is a native of a small village 
near Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, and was commonly 
engaged in husbandry as a labourer. He was attacked, as 
he states, with fever and pain in the right side about five 
years ago, which confined him to bed six months, and 
mcapacitated him from work for eighteen months longer. 
D ing his illness he was salivated, but does not recollect 
how long he was under the influence of ptyalism; and 
from the time of his convalescence he has had a ravenous 
appetite. About twelve months since, while in the service 
of a surgeon, he had severe pains in the head, for which 
he Was biistered. Many disgusting facts are related of this 
man’s voracity, many even revolting tonature. He would 
pilfer all sort of food, clean or otherwise, even from the 
dunghill or hog-tub. He was once found making a luxu- 
nous repast on the carrion of a dead horse; nor would he 
} dw bonne bouche till compelled by blows. At ano- 
time he stole a sheep’s head and pluck from a but- 
cher's shop; and while the owner was pursuing him he 
contrived to eat the whole of it! The butcher, struck 
with the fact, and supposing hunger and want had in- 
duced the lad to commit the theft, took him charitably 
into his house, and supplied him with boiled and broiled 
Mutton, till, astonished at the immense quantity he de- 
Voured, he at last drove him out, declaring to the crowd 
assembled on the occasion, that ‘ the chap would eat a 
lesheep.’ At the house of a reverend gentleman he 
devoured a very large turkey, besides bread, potatoes, 
and other vegetables. On another occasion he ate five 
Pounds of fat bacon and forty-two pounds of potatoes in 
the space of ten hours. During his confinement in gaol 
for stealing a watch from one of the canal barges, for 
which offence he was afterwards transported, the sur- 
geon ordered him three men’s allowance; and one day, 
while in the infirmary in the gaol, he consumed twenty- 
one pounds of bread and forty pints of water in mx 
rs, as also the perings of thirty pounds of potatoes. 
Even while in the Convict Hospital ship, where ample 
allowance was made of good food, as per hospital journal, 
he would extinguish the light at night, and pilfer every 
mess which he previously turned his eye on; and in 
the night of October 4 he stole a jar of smelts just put 
into salt, and ate the whole raw, weighing about six 
Pounds. He had an extraordinary propensity to steal 
slyly, not only articles of food, but even useless things; 
and after concealin » would vow and declare most 


cook was frying it. 








| 
mummy, that I might myself take out the seara- | 
beus, or any such sacred ornament as might be | 





strenuously he hed ‘never had them, or even seen them.” 


I had 
accompanied Signor Piccinini with great glee, 
thinking whet a fine thing it would be to tell 
my friends in England. What my notions of 
opening amummy were I cannot define,—some- 
thing, however, very classical and antique—cer- 
tainly any thing but what it proved in reality. 
Half a dozen Arabs were standing around, pant- 
ing under heat, dust, and fatigue. They hadonly 
just brought in their burthen, and were watch- 
ing with eager look the examination of its con- 
tents, (their profits depending upon the value 
of the prize,) while the eandles which they held 
to assist the search lighted up their anxious 
countenances. The outside case of the mummy 
was covered with hieroglyphics, and the inner 
one consisted of a figure as large as life, with 
the face and eyes painied like a mask. On 
lifting up this cover, nothing was seen but a 
mass of dark yellow cloth, which though it 
must have ‘consisted of at least fifty folds, 
yielded like sand to the merciless hand of the 
operator, and the skeleton appeared to view. 
It was some time before I could recover from 
the horror with which the scene impressed me: I 
saw no more, but this little was sufficient to 
make me consider the employment as disgust- 
ing as that of a resurrection-man, and the 
manner of performing it not less unfeeling. It 
may be called the pursuit of science, but to me 
it appeared nothing more than rifling the dead 
for the sake of the trifling ornaments with 
which the corpse is generally buried. This, 
indeed, was the fact; for the moment it was 
ascertained that the mummy contained no or- 
nament, the skeleton, together with the papy- 
rus, on which were inscribed numerous dis- 
tinct hieroglyphics, and the other materials, 
was cast forth as worthless rubbish. Sufficient 
papyrus and relics have been procured for the 
interests of science; and I think it would re- 
dound to the pasha’s credit if he were to issue 
an edict, to clear his country from these mum- 
my-scavengers. He had, indeed, ordered all 
the corpses to he reinterred ; but, according to 
evident demonstration, thisorder was habitually 
disregarded. Scarabei are scarce ; a few were 
brought us by the Fellahs, while wandering 
about the ruins, though none of value. An- 
cient coins are procurable in abundance, but 
they were too numerous to prove curious, and 
they had certainly no beauty to attract us to 
be purchasers. Signor Piccinini had found on 
a mummy some bracelets, about an inch wide, 
of small coloured beads, which were remarkable, 
from resembling so much the fashion of the 
present day, yet, from the absence ofall device, 
not nearly so pretty. The beads, which were 
of coral, cornelian, garnets, amethysts, and 
vitrefied porcelain of a bright blue colour, were 
strung together, and separated at every inch 
by a gold wire, or link, to which they were at- 
tached, in order to keep the bracelets flat on 
the arm. The signior thought them very 
handsome; but they appeared to me of no 
value, except for their antiquity. During the 
many years he had resided at Thebes, he had 
only discovered one mummy likely to indemnify 
him for the labour of excavation. Passing 
through his miserable kitchen, the shelves of 
which were also made of ancient coffins, we 
entered a tomb, where lay the mummy in 
question, supposed to be that of a high priest. 
It was placed in a stone case, the lid of which 


was removed, and enclosed in three coffins, each 
having a gilt mask at the upper end. The en- 
tire lid of the last coffin was also covered with 
gilding, in vivid preservation, and the body 
was wrapped in a garment curiously wrought 
with gold lace, and apparently of a tough tex- 
ture. The whole figure seemed as fresh as if 
it had been prepared a few months before, but 
the envelopement remained unfolded. Signor 
Piccinini said he might obtain five hundred 
dollars for this mummy at Alexandria, but he 
considered it of such value, that he thought of 
taking it himself to Tuscany. Whether or not 
this appreciation was to excite the rag | of 
purchasers, I pretend not to determine. The 
mountains in this neighbourhood, called Goor- 
noo, have for centuries been the cemeteries for 
the dead ; and notwithstanding the havoc which 
during some years has been made amongst 
them, their contents appear inexhaustible. It 
would scarcely be an exaggeration to say, the 
mountains are merely roofs over the masses of 
mummies within them. The coffins serve as 
fire-wood to the whole neighbourhood: I saw 
nothing else burnt. At first I did not relish 
the idea of my dinner being dressed with this 
resurrection-wood, particularly as two or three 
of the coffin-lids, which, as I said before, were 
in the shape of human figures,—were usually 
to be seen standing upright against the tree 
under which the cook was performing his ope. 
rations, staring with their large eyes as if in 
astonishment at the new world upon which 
they had opened. The coffins were usually 
made of sycamore wood, which may serve in 
some degree to account for the almost total 
extinction of that tree in Upper Egypt, that 
under which my tent was pitched being the 
only one in the neighbourhood. This extinc- 
tion, perhaps, may also be explained by the in- 
creasing aridity of the soil. As numerous pits 
full of mummies have been discovered in the 
heart of the mountains, without coffins and 
merely embalmed, it may be inferred that these 
were the bodies of the poorer classes, who 
could not afford that expensive mode of in-« 
terment.” 

Her remarks on Thebes, or rather on what 
was Thebes, are also very interesting. 

** The soil of Egypt may truly be called lux. 
uriant, and the surprising variety of the crops 
gave a pleasing novelty to our rides. Plains of 
the richest clover, in which the cattle revelled 
uncontrolled, besides fields of wheat, maize, 
beans of the sweetest scent, indigo, cotton, flax, 
(and I must not omit the blue hipine, which is 
here used as an article of food,) were to be seen 
extending in every direction. Still, amidst all 
this fruitfulness, I could not help remarking 
the loneliness of Thebes itself (if I may so de- 
nominate Carnac and Luxor), and how few 
animals and birds, pigeons alone excepted, broke 
the universal stillness. To my eye, accustomed 
to the swarming multitudes of Calcutta, the 
paucity of inhabitants here was very conspicu- 
ous. The absence, also, of all fishermen on the 
Nile was yet more remarkable. On the Ganges, 
hundreds of fishermen may be observed, and 
vessels are frequently obliged to alter their 
course, to avoid injuring the numerous nets ; 
but at Thebes I never perceived any persons 
engaged in that employment; and the Nile flows 
silently and tranquilly along, undisturbed by a 
single boat. Meditating on this diversity, my 
imagination, rapidly passing over the occur- 
rences of many weeks, transported me back to 
India, and forced upon me the contrast of Cal- 
cutta, the city of palaces, in the very pruriency 
of traffic and population, with the once magni- 
ficent Thebes, the city of a hundred gates, 
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devoid of inhabitants, without commerce, and 
lying waste, in all the desolation of ruined 
majesty.” 

* At Cairo Mrs. L. visited many of “ the 
lions,” and her details respecting them are 
very entertaining ; but we can afford room for 
but little more, and even that little must wait 
a week. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Margaret Coryton. By Leigh Cliffe, Esq., 
Author of “ Parga,” &c. 3 vols. London, 
1829. R. and 8. A. Bielfield ; Paris, Galig- 
nani. 

Wenz it not that 1829 is legibly impressed on 

the title-page, we have thought some 

chance had placed before us one of those novels 

in which our grandmothers delighted; when a 

little scandal and a little personality supplied 

the place of any thing like merit. It is a 

meagre imitation of a school long out of date— 

that whose model was Surr’s Winter in Lon- 
don ; and, moreover, we cannot but think what 

little story there is, very objectionable in a 

moral point of view. The names of the Prince 

(now our king), Sheridan, Mara, and other 

characters, are given plainly and without dis- 

guise ; while disreputable anecdotes are told of 
them. 


Leonora ; or, the Presentation at Court: being 
the first of a Series of Tales called Young 
Ladies’ Tales. By the Author of ** Private 
Education,” &c. 2 vols. London, 1829. 
Longman and Co. 

As Miss Appleton, Mrs. Lachlan has been a 

very valuable contributor to the juvenile li- 

brary; and the little volumes now before us 

are among those we can cordially recommend. 

The story is very amusing, and the principles 

it inculcates such as should be deeply impressed 

on the minds of every young person. We know 
of no writer on or for education practically su- 
perior to this'lady. 


We regret that a notice of Sir Rufane Donkin’s volume, 
a very curious investigation and tn Pd e 
northern course of the Niger, must be deferred till next 


week. Meanwhile we can —_ warmly recommend the 
work to all who are in‘ the solution of this great 
geographical problem. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

' Paris, 17th May. 
THe Tuilleries gardens are now in their full 
spring attire, and the coup d’qil of their lux- 
uriant verdure and blossom, almost remunerates 
visiters for the noise, bustle, and ennui of this 
dusty city. On entering these courtly grounds 
it might seem as if we were suddenly trans- 
ported into some enchanted region, were it not 
for the chattering, whistling, coughing, sneez- 
ing, and antic tricks of those beings said to be 
‘* little lower than the angels.” At half-past 
four o’clock, the comme.il-faut world arrive ; 
what a rush of transcendents inundate the 
beaux walks at this hour — strutting, bowing, 
bending, sliding, and twirling their canes ! 
also ladies’ crape bonnets, stiffened sleeves and 
flounces, are sacrificed without mercy to the 
flourishes of these — I suppose I must call them 
gentlemen. ‘Those candidates for public admi- 
ration appear, however, to form a very just 
estimate of their intrinsic value; to exterior 
glitter they seem aware that they are alone in- 
debted for the effect produced in ecstasising 
ladies; consequently gold chains, rings, brooches, 
and waistcoat-buttons of precious stones, are 
essential to their sweep; so that the dandonians 
of high ton resemble so many pedlars, who sport 
their trinkets on their own persons. 


Mr. Scribe has fallen into great disgrace with | 
papas, mammas, guardians, uncles, and all | 
wise people, since the representation of his 
“ Suite,” to the mariage de raison. But, en| 
revanche, sentimental demoiselles have restored | 
him to their good graces, and forgiven his | 
former desertion of Cupid’s cause. 

A poet of some fame has announced his in- 
tention of publishing a dictionary of crime and 
virtue. This will be a really charitable work, | 
for our poor consciences know not where to| 
cast anchor in the present confusion of morals. 
It would be easier to decide on the colour of 
the chameleon, than to define what is vice—so 
varied are the opinions on this question: and 
(as one person is gibbetted for that for which 
another is honoured) it will be truly delightful 
to possess a little pocket manual to look into as 
temptation presents itself. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


May 15.—This evening a practical discourse 
upon ‘* Xylography,” or engraving on wood, 
was delivered by Mr. Mason. 

The discourse was divided into a variety of 
heads; viz. tools, wood, drawings, mode of en- 
graving, white and black surfaces, tinting, 
ancient and present manner of holding the 
block, proofs, &c. &c. Of woods, the earlier 
artists used the apple, pear, beech, now only 
used by calico printers. As the arts improved, 
these soft woods were abandoned, and the box- 
tree. of Turkey, brought to England, in blocks 
of two feet long, as ballast, on account of its 
superior texture and compactness, was adopted, 
and is now in general use amongst wood en- 
gravers.. Mr. Mason next pointed out the 
great advantage the copper engraver possessed 
over the engraver on wood, as regarded his 
drawings; the former being enabled to present 
progressive ‘proofs of his works, retaining his 
original Suche as a guide, .unimpaired, till 
his work is completed ; while, on the contrary, 
so fast as the workmanship of the wood en- 
graver proceeded, so fast and as surely was his 
original cleared away. The tools also of the 
wood engraver were far more numerous than 
those of the engraver on copper, the former 
requiring eighteen, the latter only three! We 
pass over the merely mechanical parts of the art, 
which were practically illustrated by Mr. Mason 
before the audience. The mode of obtaining 
proofs of wood engravings, however, is simple, 
and a trial may be amusing. We describe the 
process : — A small ball covered with silk, by 
repeated ‘* dabbings,” is made to take up a 
certain quantity of fine ink, previously spread 
on a polished surface of marble, &c.; the ink 
is transferred to the block by continued beat- 
ing, till the raised parts are covered ; a piece of 
Chinese paper is then laid over the inked sur- 
face; over this again is placed a bit of hot- 
presser’s board, which is carefully rubbed over 
with a steel burnisher, or skewer ; the pressure 
being regulated as required by the various 
parts. Mr. Mason illustrated his subject by a 
vast variety (almost to the confusing of himself) 
of rare and very old specimens of wood engrav- 
ings, obtained from the libraries of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Ottley, the East India Company, and 
various others. 

In the library of the Institution were a few 
beautiful specimens of tals and vegetable 
alkali, together with works of literature and 
art. 








ee 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

On Monday evening we attended anotlier 
meeting at the Hall of the College; Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart. presided. The first paper read 
was written by Dr. Turner ; it was on what is 
called metastasis of diseases, illustrated by the 
transition of asthma into mania. Amongst the 
many cases related, the author mentioned one 
which had occurred in the practice of Sir Henry 
Halford and the late Dr. Bailey. These two 
eminent physicians had attended a lady in the 
year 1802, during the prevalence of the epi. 
demic influenza, who laboured under severe 
asthma, which suddenly ceased, and was fol- 
lowed by an attack of derangement ; this latter 
continued for some weeks, when it gave way to 
a return of the old complaint of difficulty of 
breathing. 

Previous to the second paper being read, 
the President informed the assembly, that he had 
hoped to be able to lay before the meeting the 
report of the late fever at Gibraltar; but that 
government had not yet received it : Sir George 
Murray, however, had promised that as soon 
as it arrived it should be sent to the College. 

The second paper read was entitled “ Sug. 
gestions for preventing the spread of contagion 
at Gibraltar,” by Mr. Jeffery, whose plans for 
making the new approaches to London Bridge, 
we believe, have been adopted by the govern. 
ment. It appears that the drains of Gibraltar, 
for want of a more adequate supply of water, are 
not sufficiently active toclear the town : toremedy 
his defect, the author proposes that a steam- 
engine of ten-horse power should be erected at 
Europa Point, by which the sea-water might be 
raised into a reservoir, whence it should be 
conveyed by pipes into the houses. New drains 
should also be made, and a portion of the fluid 
conveyed through the streets as surface-water. 
He further states, that the heat on the western 
side of the rock, where the town is situated, is 
sO oppressive as to be scarcely tolerable ; and 
that the guns on the batteries remain sensibly 
hot till three or four o’clock in the morning. 
Besides suggesting a plan for procuring water 
to an unlimited extent, Mr. Jeffery proposes 
that fresh air should be obtained by one or 
more galleries being cut in the rock, from east 
to west, so as to cause a proper ventilation, 
and thus convey to the parched inhabitants a 
refreshing breeze. 

On the table lay a curious cast of the cele. 
brated John Wilkes, taken immediately after 
his death. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY, 

May 12th. — The president, the Right Hon. 
Earl Stanhope, in the chair. — Letters were 
read from their Royal Highnesses the Arch- 
duke Rudolf of Austria (Archbishop of Ol- 
mutz), and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, desiring their admission to the Society 
as honorary members. A splendid collection 
of dried plants indigenous to the King of Wir- 
temberg’s dominions, presented by his majesty 
the King of Wirtemberg ; a collection of nearly 
400 packages of seeds of the medicinal plants of 
the Brazils, presented by Lord Viscount Strang- 
ford ; the eleventh volume of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society of Berlin; and 
several other valuable donations, were enume- 
rated by the assistant secretary.—Sir F. Baker 
and Mr. W. Marsden were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Barbour, the American minister, stated, 
that he had written to the steward of his estates 
in N. America, for a plant used by his tenants 
as a general nostrum in the cure of diseasts. 
Mr. Barbour assured the Society, that he would 
take every opportunity of being the organ of 
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communication between it and the learned men| Africa, informs us that a great number of me-|feet. The ground floor occupied by offices, 


of his country, and thereby promote a science 
which his usual avocations had not permitted 
him to study with that attention which such 
pursuits demanded. 

Dr. Sigmond delivered some very interesting 
observations on the science of toxicology. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 4th. Edward Wright, M.D., V.P., in 
the chair.—Dr. Epps called the attention of the 
Society to a pamphlet,* read before the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, by their Presi- 
dent, Thomas Stone, Esq., entitled, ‘* Observa- 
tions on the Phrenological Developement of 
Burke, Hare, and other atrocious Murderers.” 
The doctor pointed out numerous errors into 
which, he alleged, the author had fallen, 
from his ignorance of the subject; and main- 
tained that he had not adduced a single fact 
in opposition to the science of phrenology. 
Mons. P. H. T. Baume, an eccentric French- 
man, who styles himself the Reforming Opti- 
mist, presented a cast of his own head. An 
original mask of Mr. John Wilkes was pre- 
sented by Mr. Behnes. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Apri 28th.—Mr. Jopling presented a speci- 
men of brick, of a handsome stone colour, and 
possessing the requisite qualities of hardness, 
weight, and sound texture; with a letter from 
Sir Claude Scott, descriptive of the strata in 
which this excellent material has been disco- 
vered. Mr. James Walker enumerated several 
valuable facts, obtained in a course of experi- 
ments on stone rail-ways. The granite wheel- 
track, when well constructed and free from 
dust, is found to possess advantages similar to 
those of iron edge-rails; the superior hardness 
of the latter being compensated by the vis in- 
erti@ of material, and the increased diameter 
of wheels in the former. Mr. Frost described 


the results to his researches on the comparative|Sreatly to refresh’ 


resistance to abrasion, exhibited by various mi- 
nerals: this quality is possessed by flint+ in 
a degree superior to that of granite or rock- 


crystal. 

May 5th.—Mr. Walker’s interesting paper 
was the subject of an animated discussion. 
Mr. Mills compared the calculations advanced 
on stone rail-ways with his observations during 
a late survey of the Liverpool edge-rail road, 
and contended that the expense of constant 
repair must eventually decide the comparison 
in favour of iron. Mr. Jardin mentioned vari- 
ous trials of wheel-tracks, both of iron and 
Stone, on public roads. Iron plates, diagon- 
ally grooved, he considered preferable, in some 
Instances, as the stone-tracks had not lasted 
three years. Mr. Walker mentioned the prices 
of the materials on the Commercial Road ; to 
which he has lately devoted considerable atten- 
tion; and, in conclusion, adduced numerous 
instances of the durability of good paving- 
stone. 
_ Dr. Pearson, an honorary member, on his 
introduction to the Institution, presented his 
new treatise on Astronomy. 





FERNANDO Po. 
TuE latest arrival from this new settlement in 


chanics had lately arrived, with other settlers, committee rooms, a secondary room for smaller 
from Sierra Leone, together with a quantity of meetings (58 feet by 31 feet 6 inches), and a 
building materials. A number of the Native coffee-room (46 by ct Above, if we under- 
Regiment had also arrived, and were garrisoned stand the plan correctly, is the principal room 
on the outskirts of the town, where their ser-|for numerous assemblages (136 by 76), and 
vices had already proved a valuable acquisition | other apartments. _ : 

to the labourers employed in building and clear-| Approving very highly as we do of this de- 
ing away the trees and vegetation, in shielding | sign, and considering it likely to be very useful 
them from the annoyance of innumerable bodies |to the multitude of societies which exist with- 
of natives. The king had not yet returned |out a local habitation in our immense metro- 
from the mountain, whither he had gone and | polis, we rejoice to learn that no fewer than 
had secreted himself, with a Spaniard and a fourteen religious institutions are already con- 
number of his subjects, soon after the landing of | nected with it, and that the fifty pounds shares 
Captain Owen. The we — |are going off rapidly. 
themselves with spears and other warlike im- sons 
plements, by means of bartering their fine | THE saints ON NATIONAL 

owth of yams for pieces of iron hoops.— 3 ’ 

They oe 2 wonhiopes set, and are most | [4% wation prominin Coon 189899,. of the ab mene 
likely only waiting for an opportunity to| of Copenhagen.) 

make a bold incursion. Much praise ap-| In order to eradicate the common error, which 
pears to be due to that indefatigable officer, |induces us to consider nature as the almost 
Captain Owen, governor and commander | exclusive modeller of the character of nations, 
on the first and favourable formation of this| it is of paramount importance we should care- 
settlement, for his endeavour to establish | fully keep in view, that even in the physical 
civilisation and the most friendly disposition | world, however obvious an influence they may 
among the natives and the new settlers; | produce, the climate, soil, and natural consti- 
for his strict attention to the welfare of those| tution of a country, are by no, means capable of 
under his command, and for the generous | explaining all the appearances which will claim 
feeling of humanity evinced in the capture of|the inquirer’s attention. This observation 
so many slave-vessels, the cargoes of which | applies with peculiar force to the distribution 
have been sent to Sierra Leone for adjudica- | of the various families of the vegetable and 
tion, after which they are received at the new | animal kingdoms over the surface of the earth. 
settlement, and kindly treated. The Euro-|It is impossible to explain on such a datum, 
peans were greatly annoyed by the sting of a! why England and Van Diemen’s Land, though 
species of fly which infested the island; and| similarly circumstanced as to climate, should 
several, through sickness, had been invalided| differ so widely in respect of their animal and 
home. The seamen were not allowed to land | vegetable productions; or why the Flora of 
without a sufficient clothing, and the Arab/southern Africa should possess so distinct a 
fashion had again been introduced (as upon| character from that of the northern parts of 
Captain Owen’s late survey of Africa), and the|the African continent, or the flowers of New 
beard and mustachio had already grown to an| Holland be so essentially peculiar to its own 
enormous length, which, when washed, tends | soil. Much less will climate or soil enable us 
keep cool the upper|to account for the corporeal distinctions which 


story for the ‘remainder ‘ef the day. It is 
generally thought that this‘settlement will not 
answer present expectation, especially while 


characterise the several. races or families of 
mankind. We know it is customary to ascribe 
the dark complexion of the negro to the extra- 





the Portuguese government have so extensive 


ordinary heat of the solar ray in his native 


a slave-factory (in St. Paul de Leondo) a few|clime; but do not the olive-coloured Hindoo 
degrees southward. However, we have rea-|and the fairer-complexioned tenant of the isles 
son to believe that a fuller explanation, will | of the South Seas inhabit similar latitudes ? 
shortly be published of this interesting part of | or does the negro’s skin become Jess sable when 
Africa, by one of the officers belonging to the| exposed to the Jess scorching skies of Jamaica 
squadron, together with other interesting parts|or the Floridas? Though surrounded by the 
of the eastern and of the western coast of|same meteorological circumstances, there is a 
Africa, from the Persian Gulf to the River | striking dissimilarity in the complexional cha- 
Gambia, collected during the late nautical sur-| racteristics of the European, the Asiatic, and 
vey, and now nearly brought to a close. ‘the aboriginal Indian of North America: the 

a ae natives of Greenland and Lapland possess a 
darker skin than their European brethren, 
and the inhabitant of Van Diemen’s Land, 
improvements, we have before us that of a| though living beneath a temperate sky, is of a 
Society for erecting and maintaining a con-| complexion not far removed from black. We 
siderable building in the metropolis, for the} shall find ourselves at a similar loss in the 
meetings of Religious, Charitable, and Scien-| attempt to deduce other variations from the 
tific Institutions. At the head of this is Sir| customary premises to which I have alluded : 
T. Baring, and we remark the names of many | the woolly locks of the negro, the lofty stature 
influential noblemen and gentlemen in the list|of the Patagonian, the slender frame of the 
of thirty vice-presidents and directors. The|Papu, or the little twinkling eye of the Chi- 
site obtained is in the Strand, between Burleigh | nese, can in nowise be charged to the account of 
Street (at the end of Exeter Change) and a| the climate, or referred to the nature of the soil. 
new street which is to run towards the north, | If we follow up the influence of physical causes 





NEW PROJECT. 
Amonce the plans consequent upon the Strand 








the Bight of Biaffra, on the western coast of | the city side of Southampton Street ; so that|on isolated individuals, we shall find ourselves 





* We have this Jy hlet before us, and entertain an 
opinion of it widely different from Dr. Epps; but as we 
intend to make it and another clever satirical publication 
(Travels in Phrenologasto, 8vo. Saunders and Otley), the 
subject of a separate paper on Phrenology, we shall not at 
present say more.—Ed. L. G. 


the Institution will have all the advantages of| equally sinning against every rational assump- 
a central and convenient position. On looking) tion, should we venture to deduce the mental 
at the plan, we observe that the entrance to the| attributes of any one human race from such 
hall is by a grand staircase, between two houses| causes. In the same country, in the same 


which front the Strand ; for the building itself| spot, nay, under the same roof, we meet with 





t The roads around London are testimonials that mere 
friction without momentum is implied. ° 





is behind these, with an open area to divide| individuals entirely differing from each other 
| them. 


The frontage appears to be about 110}.in their intellectual features; but it would be 
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ridiculous to ascribe the dissimilitude to the 
effects of climate, food, or beverage. Intellect 
does not resemble the anana; it can neither be 
nurtured nor called into existence by artificial 
heat. 

In looking at the characteristics of nations, 
it is impossible not to observe the marked 
shades of diversity which sever one people from 
another, even where the climate is wid 
similar, or not essentially different. e Eu- 
ropeans cultivate the soil, dwell in towns, live 
under regular forms of government, and, in 
general, are devoted to the arts and sciences ; 
whereas most of the Asiatic regions, where the 
circumstances of climate are similar, are te- 
nanted by nomadic tribes, who derive their 
livelihood from rearing cattle, are entire 
strangers to social polity, and have no concep- 
tion of a more advanced state of civilisation ; 
whilst the aborgines of North America are 
untutored savages, wandering from spot to 
spot, from wood to plain. The feeble, peace. 
able, thrifty Hindoo lives beneath a climate 
scareely differing from that which is breathed 
by the athletic, fierce, and lazy negro, or the 
miserable indigenes of South America, whose 
wild exterior and uncouth gestures excite both 
pity and aversion. The Chinese are, in every 
respect, strikingly dissimilar from any other 
nation surrounded by the same natural circum. 
stanees ; and the proud and ingenious Briton 
possesses few characteristics in common with 
the poor, timid inhabitant of Van Diemen’s 
Land. We find the most discordant masses 
intermixed and living together under the same 
sky; in the innermost parts of Africa the 
Arabian dwelling with the negro, and far sur. 
passing the latter in every mental endowment ; 
in its southern districts, the Caffre hording 
with the Hottentot, with whom he has no 
earthly similitude ; and towards the northern. 
most confines of Scandinavia, the Laplander 
hutting with the Swede and Norwegian. 

If we weigh the effect of physical circum- 
stances, to which is usually attributed the 
formation of national character, it will be found 
to depend neither necessarily nor demonstrably 
upon the influences ascribed to them: on the 
contrary, we shall frequently find the closest 
affinity of character existing where those cir- 
cumstances wear the most widely diverse of 
aspects. A clear atmosphere is held to foster 
gentleness of manners, and give vitality to 
art and science; and Greece and Italy are 
cited in proof of the justness of this inference. 
The surface of the globe, however, will shew 
us many a country where the atmosphere is 
more rarefied than in those regions; and such 
are the islands of the South Seas, or the ele. 
vated plains of Peru, Quito, or Mexico: yet in 
these, where shall we discover the manners 
and intellectual energy of the olden Greeks ? 
Whilst under the dense and humid sky of 
England, man has reached a state of intel- 
lectual advancemeht to which few other na- 
tions have attained. Again; large rivers are 
esteemed conducive to the interchange of social 
relations, and, consequently, to human civili- 
sation; and the proofs of this argument are 
drawn from the Nile and the Indus. Now, 
the largest streams which exist are those of 
South America, along whose banks the unci- 
vilised Indian toils for a bare and miserable 
existence ; whilst the Dane, who is scarcely 
inferior to the most intelligent of his contem- 
poraries, treads a soil unfertilised by a single 
stream. ‘The Mediterranean is brought for- 
ward to exhibit the propitious influence attend- 
ing large masses of water encompassed by land ; 


yet where shall we diseover the minutest traces | far 





of civilisation along the capacious lakes of 
North America, around the Caspian, or among 
the numberless thickly-studded isles of the 
Indian seas? The coasts of the Cattegat, 
where social intercourse is impeded by storms, 
and sand-banks, and floating fields of ice, are 
ennobled by those civil institutions and mental 
energies, which will be sought after in vain 
among the islands of that ocean, on which the 
name of “ the Pacific” has been appropriately 
bestowed. 

The slender influence derivable from climate 
will become still more apparent, when it is 
recollected, that nations which have abandoned 
their native soil, and sought a home under 
stranger skies, have undergone no change what- 
ever in their character. Among the colonists 
who have settled in the interior of the colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope, there is.no diffi. 
culty in recognising the Dutchman; yet his 
dwelling stands upon an elevated plain, which 
is celebrated for the dryness of its soil and 
atmosphere, whilst his ancestors toiled in a 
land, damp as it was flat and low, and envel- 
loped in a dense atmosphere of fog. In India 
we shall find as little difficulty in detecting the 
Englishman, as the Spaniard in South Ame- 
rica, or the descendant of the Gaul and Briton 
in the Canadas or United States; whilst the 
Jews, dispersed over the face of every nation, 
and scattered beneath every varions sky, afford 
an interesting proof, that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of an individul race may be faithfully 
retained under the most striking dissimilarities 
of physical circumstances. 

The lapse of time will be frequently marked 
by a deterioration in the national character, 
though soil and climate remain unchanged. 
In vain should we seek to discover, among the 
Greeks of the present day, those traits of cha- 
racter and expressions of intellectual greatness 
which distinguished their forefathers in the 
hour of their noblest splendour; and yet the 
Grecian sky is not less translucent, nor its 
atmosphere less kindly, than they were in 
former ages; and if ever this unfortunate race 
should succeed in raising themselves from their 
present low estate, one circumstance, at least, 
is placed beyond a doubt, —they will not owe 
their elevation to any revolution of their cli- 
mate. The Scandinavian sky has undergone 
little or no alteration, yet the Scandinavian 
himself has risen from the deeps of barbarism 
to a state of civilised prosperity. 

Let it not be imagined that we are inclined 
altogether to deny the influence of climate, 
and other physical causes. There are regions 
where these operate with so sinister an effect, 
that the inhabitants, though incessantly con- 
tending against them, are incapacitated from 
attaining any eminent degree of mental refine- 


pulses ; yet are they of trivial moment, when 
placed by the side of those powerful agents 
which exist in the innate qualities of the human 
mind: for what are called ‘‘ moral causes’ are 
usually the immediate results of national cha- 
racter ; and on this principle, despotism is the 
consequence of popular depravity and servility. 

Under every view of the subject, we are war- 
ranted, therefore, in assuming, that God has 
endued every nation, as well as every single 
individual, with a peculiar character, the ex. 
pansion of which is favoured or retarded by 
external circumstances, though it can never 
become the subject of direct and unerring cal- 
culation. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Aprit 30th.—<A paper was read, entitled 
“ On the respiration of birds,’? by Messrs. 
W. Allen and W. Hasledine Pepys, FF.R.S. 

The inquiries of the authors on human re- 
spiration, and on that of the Guinea pig, and 
of which they communicated the details to the 
Royal Society in former papers, are here ex. 
tended to the respiration of birds. Pigeons 
were the subjects of these experiments, and 
the same apparatus was employed as the one 
used for the Guinea pig, described in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for 1809. 

The object of the first experiment was to 
ascertain the changes which take place in 
atmospheric air when breathed by a bird in 
the most natural manner. For this purpose a 
pigeon was placed in a glass vessel, containing 
about 62 cubic inches of air, and communi- 
cating with two gasometers, one of which sup- 
plied from time to time fresh quantities of air, 
and the other received portions which become 
vitiated by respiration. The experiment lasted 
69 minutes, and was productive of no injury to 
the bird except a slight appearance of uneasi- 
ness whenever the supply of air was not suffi- 
ciently rapid. On examining the air at the 
end of the experiment, no alteration had taken 
place either in the total volume of air or the 
proportion of azote which it contained; the 
only perceptible change being the substitution 
of a certain quantity of carbonic acid for an 
equal volume of oxygen gas, amounting to 
about half a cubic inch per minute, and being 
equivalent to the addition of 96 grains of 
carbon in twenty-four hours. 

Two experiments were made on the respira- 
tion of oxygen gas, obtained from chlorate of 
potash, and containing in the one case two, 
and in the other only one,-per cent of azote. 
Under these circumstances, it was found that 
the volume of the gas was unaltered, and that 





ment: and such must be the event, where the | 
climate is overcharged with cold or heat, or| 
where the atmosphere is loaded with unwhole- | 
some vapours. The Icelanders afford, how- | 
ever, a signal instance of the extent to which | 
the inward powers of man are capable of over- | 
coming such obstacles as these. 

The effects of what are termed ‘ moral | 
causes” on national character are beyond the 
limits of the present discourse: yet we cannot 
refrain from observing, that in this particular, | 
also, too great a stress has been laid upon iso- 
lated appearances. One party will profess to 
resolve such effects into the influence of legis- 
lation and political institutions; another will 
refer them to that of education; and a third, 
to the impulses of religion. All these causes 
are undoubtedly co-operative; nay, they are 
more influential than any physical im. 








a similar quantity of oxygen gas had been ab- 
stracted, but that a much smaller quantity of 
earbonie acid had been formed than in the last 
experiment, the remaining portion being made 
up by azotic. gas which had been given out 
from the lungs of the bird, and the volume of 
which was just equal to that of the oxygen 
absorbed. The bird was somewhat disturbed 
during the experiment, but recovered imme- 
diately and perfectly on being released from 
its confinement. 

In the fourth experiment, in which a pigeon 


|was made to respire a mixture of oxygen and 


hydrogen with a small proportion of azote (the 
oxygen being in the same proportion as in 
common air), it was found that there was no 
loss of oxygen ; but that a quantity of hydrogen 
disappeared, and was replaced by an equal 
volume of azote. The authors observe, that 
birds have a quicker circulation of blood than 
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other animals; and also, that they are more| ticular the fact is traced in the uniform choice ROYAL ASIATIC SOCTETY. 
sensible to the stimulating effects of oxygen. | of the return of a sabbatical year for the pe-| May 16th.—Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
April 21. The President in the chair.—A | riods of the highest solemnities of religion, | vice-president, in the chair. Monsieur Théo. 
paper was read, entitled “on the action of|such as the erection and dedication of altars. | logue, a foreign member of the Society, read a 
rrooved surfaces om light ;”” by Dr. Brewster, | Having illustrated this circumstance by three} paper, in French, on the Mewlewis, or dancing 
LL.D., F-R.S., &c. The Rev. James Far-| tables, each containing six examples of the | dervishes of the East. The communication 
quharson and George Douglas, Esq., were pro-| most remarkable incidents in patriarchal his-| comprises many very curious details of the pe- 
as Fellows. The presents consisted | tory, arranged according to the systems of the |culiarities belonging to this singular sect of 
chiefly of Professor Plana’s Observations made | most celebrated chronologists, and having gone | men ; they are Mahommedans, but when in the 
at the Royal Observatory at Turin, together | intoa variety of further details in this division | company of Christians do not scruple to eat 
with several other mathematical treatises by | of his subject, the writer concludes, that in the | and drink meats and liquors forbidden by the 
the same author, and Dr. John Johnstone’s| portion of chronology which embraces the pa-| Koran,—particularly wine, of which they are 














Medical Essays. triarchal times, the evidence of an early eycle|loud im their praises. The Lord Bishop of 
neat — |in the sabbatical period is fully established ;| Calcutta, Colonel D. Broughton, and A. Leslie, 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. | and that it forms an adequate instrument for | Esq., were elected members; Colonel Vans 


Iy a late No. we promised an outline of Dr. | deciding the points contested by chronologists.| Kennedy was proposed, and being a mem- 
Nolan’s able paper on the use of ancient cycles;| The great planetary year, from which the| ber of the Bombay branch of the Society, was 
and we only regret that it must, of necessity, | preceding inquiries are deduced, affords like-| immediately ballotted for, and elected a non- 
be so short and imperfect. wise the best introduction to the chronology of resident member. A splendid list of donations 
The writer begins the introductory part of| the Chaldees. That system is founded on a) was read; it embraced a MS. copy of the 
his memoir by stating that the ancient cycles| grand planetary cycle, including a period when | Russian translation of Vachtang’s Collection of 
all refer to a common principle, founded on/| the great conjunctions of the planets returned, Georgian Laws ; and a Russian translation of 
periodical revolutions, by which all nations that | associated in Chaldaic tradition with a time the Chinese Code of Laws for Mongolia, pre- 
have left historical records have marked the | when the frame of the universe had suffered a | sented by the imperial government, department 
progress of time; by proving the antiquity, | violent derangement, and with an early pre- of foreign affairs, through his Excellency the 
and tracing the connexion of the cycles, with | diction which foretold its destruction, as the Prince de Lieven; also Dr. Buckland’s Account 
reference to which principle, the main dif-| effect of a similar planetary conjunction, in- of the Fossil Remains brought from Ava by 
ferences of chronologists may be adjusted. |troductory to a great restitution of nature. Mr. Crawfurd; and others from Professor 
An objection against the antiquity of the| This great cycle is stated by Berosus to con- Newmann, Baron Schilling, Dr. Mall, Lieut. 
cycles, by the learned Dodwell, from the sup-| sist of 120 sari (an ambiguous and disputed Alexander, &c. &c. 
posed necessity of a previous knowledge of|term, shewn to have been twelve years); it, The chairman intimated that the anniver- 
astronomy among those nations by whom they | therefore included 1440 years. | sary of the Oriental” Translation Fund would 
were made use of, is answered by shewing that| This calculation agrees with the explanation take place on the 30th instant, and that his 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies required | of Scaliger, who considers the great year of | Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex would 
to fix those periods was no more than or-| the Chaldees as the product of the genethliacal | preside. 
dinary observers might acquire. The cycles | period of twelve years; and the s#culum, or) qs 
are coeval with the earliest celebrations of the| age of 120 years, given on the authority of | KING'S COLLEGE. 
religion of the classical notions of antiquity ;, Moses, as the time from which the epoch of WE have been accustomed anxiously to watch 
the calculation of them depended rather upon | the Chaldeans is deduced. Hence their great| the progress of education in this country, as 
their superstitions then their science. Those year becomes identified with the ‘ magnus) well as amongst our continental neighbours ; 
divisions of time which were adopted in civil seculorum ordo” of the sibylin Virgil’s fourth | and we have seen, with deep regret, that the 
affairs were derived from the national worship, eclogue, where the poet evidently is referring | struggle to accomplish mere intellectual pro- 
and were regulated by the hierarchy. In con- to oriental notions, and where each secu-| ficiency has been gradually abstracting men’s 
travention of some objections of Allin and Des lum is considered as a great month: now, minds and attention from the accomplishment 
Vignolles, it is shewn that the ancients, be-| twelve months of 120 years are equivalent to of that higher, nobler, and, in every sense, 
sides the public or civil year, had one which | 1440 years. more indispensable task—the cultivation of the 
was secret or ecclesiastical; and that while! The writer then proceeds to the considera- heart. In a Christian, and, above all, in a 
the former contained only 366 days, the latter | tion of the proper epochs of the Assyrian chro- | Protestant country like ours, we therefore hail 
agreed in length with the Julian or bissextile. nology, in the period subsequent to the Deluge. with grateful cordiality every attempt to re- 
It is this secret year of the ancients, or our | Having exhibited these in a comparative table, | store to education that legitimate character by 
Julian year, which is taken as the standard | expressing the dates which are assigned them which alone it is possible to render individual 
of time in the present memoir, in the schemes of the three great chronologists integrity the means and corner-stone of na- 
Our first inquiries are directed to those|in whose works his principles are verified, he tional happiness. Out of this feeling has 
times which form the earliest subject of his-| applies the test by which the respective merits arisen our frequent advocacy of the present 
torical record, beginning with the patriarchal of their systems may be determined; and the Institution; and out of this feeling springs 
. | process ends in establishing the superiority of | the gratification with which we briefly record 
The epoch determined by the authority of | the scheme adopted by Sealiger. As the earliest | the result of the general meeting of its found- 
an ancient tradition, for the commencement of | epochs in the Assyrian chronology were deter- ers, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Satur- 
the earliest cycles, is A.M. 271; which, ré-| mined on arbitrary and theoretical principles, day last, the 16th inst. 
duced to the Julian period, presents, as a cor-|and as the later epochs which mark the great, We shall first observe, that if the stamp of 
responding elementary date, the year 981. But | revolutions in the history of that ancient peo- example were requisite to recommend the 
the period thus obtained, though preserved by| ple were effected through astrological phe. cause of the College to the support of our 
a Greek tradition, when it is reduced to the | nomena,—the connexion became established fellow-countrymen,, the following nomencla- 
chronological system of the writers of that between the system of their chronology and ture of a few of the good and great who took 
nation, relinquishes its elementary characters. | the scientific principle which the writer sug- part in this meeting would be sufficient to 
It possesses inherently superior advantages to | gests for adjusting its contradictions. From establish its claims to their munificence. The 
the arbitrary epoch devised by the Talmudists, | the precise concurrence of those epochs in the , Archbishop of Canterbury presided over its 
corresponding with 953 of the Julian period ; system of that great chronologist who was the! proceedings as visitor ; and was supported by 
while the epoch of the Samaritan chronology, | founder of the science, with the returns of the| the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Lon- 
Whose scriptural dates have caused one of the | earliest cycles, particularly of the sabbatical | don, Durham, Winchester, Chester, Salisbury, 
great schisms in the science, is altogether des-| period used by the Hebrews, and of the geneth- | Bath and Wells, Lichfield, Bristol, Llandaff, 
titute of those qualities which are required to liacal period employed by the Chaldees, the &c.; the Marquesses of Bute and Camden ; 
form an elementary date. writer deduces a conclusion in favour of the | the Ear!s of Abingdon, Dartmouth, and Brown- 
In proceeding to apply the ancient cycles to system of Assyrian chronology proposed by | low; the Lords Selsey, Rolle, and Bexley ; 
the practical purposes ‘of chronology, we are | Sealiger, as contrasted with that suggested by | Archdeacons Cambridge and Pott; the Dean 
first directed to the semitah, or sabbatical Usher or Des Vignolles, and his followers the| of Peterborough; Sirs C. Price, R. H. Inglis, 
cycles. That this period was observed in the | Benedictines. M.P., T. D. Acland, M.P., H. Martin, C€. 
patriarchal ages, is a supposition which alone | Forbes, M.P., and W. Blizard; Hon. H. 
furnishes a solution to several anomalies in the | Eden, M.P., J. Capel, M.P., T. G. Estcourt, 
Jewish mode of reckoning time; and in par- |M.P.; the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, Dr. G. Shep. 
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herd, Dr. Yates; Messrs. Joshua Watson, 
W. Cotton, W. Sotheby, B. C. Brodie, J. D. 
Powles, John Atkins, M.P., Rev. J. Lons- 
dale, J. H. Markland, &c. 

The business of the day was opened by the 
reading of a summary of the proceedings of the 
provisional committee. As the contents of this 
report are fully before the public, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to an enumeration of the sub- 
jects to which it referred. The first of these 
was—the amount of the funds contributed, 
126,974/. 3s. 6d. ; 2. The grant, from his Ma- 
jesty’s government, of ground on the eastern 
side of Somerset House ; 3d. The preparation, 
by Mr. Smirke (the architect), of the ground 
P s,—which include a chapel and public hall, 
ib: and museum, ten lecture-rooms, house 
for the principal, apartments for the profes- 
sors, &c. ; 4th, Institution of two depart- 
ments for senior and junior students; 5th. 
Residence of students in the houses of tutors, 
and subject to a prescribed course of discipline ; 
6th. Grant of a charter of incorporation to 
the ‘ as a seminary of sound learning 
and religious education, according to the doc- 
trines of the united Church of England and 
Ireland ;” 7th. Outline of regulations; 8th. 
Approximative estimate of outlay to complete 
the College to.its fullest extent, 170,000/. in- 
dependently of books, apparatus, &c.; but 
until the raising of an amount adequate to 
accomplish the whole design, the expenditure 
will be limited to the actual means at com- 
mand; and, 9th. An appeal to the public, 
which the committee close in terms expressive 
of their firm persuasion, ‘* that the friends of 
a sound education, on the principles of the 
Church of England, will continue their most 
zealous exertions in promoting a work which 
will secure to the rising generation in this 
metropolis and its vicinity the benefits of an 
economical, a scientific, and a religious course 
of instruction.” 

It is impossible for us, consistently with our 
limits, to attempt even a sketch of the elo- 

ent and argumentative addresses with which 

e Bishops of Durham, Lincoln, and London, 
supported resolutions approving the proceed- 
ings of the committee, and recommending the 
Institution to the continued exertions and libe- 
rality of its friends. The Marquess Camden, 
hot Bexley, and Sir R. H. Inglis, made 
similar appeals to a very numerous audience, 
amongst whom one general feeling of satisfac- 
tion was openly and repeatedly manifested. 

Several additional donations and subscriptions 
were made at the close of the meeting. 





PSEUDOMENOS. 
To the Editor, §c. 
Str,--Having, in your Gazette of the 7th February, pub- 
lished a solution of the Grecian Dilemma, I shall endea- 
second letter, to solve a difficulty not less 
Various authors have, 


i 


«« There was a famous problem among the Stoics, called 
the Pseudomenos, which was to this purpose: ‘ When a 
nan says, ‘ I lie,’ does he lie, or does he not? If he lies, 
he s truth; if he truth, he lies.’ Many were 
the that their p! hers wrote in order to solve 
this problem. oo us favoured the world with no 
fewer than six; and P| studied himself to death in 
his attempts to solve it.” 


Beattie leaves Pseudomenos exactly as he found it, not 
even attempting a solution. Nor am I aware that a solu- 
tion has ven by any other author. 


enos, it is clear, involves a contradiction; 

ey the proposition, ‘I lie,” both false and true. 
e knot of the question hinges on this—that the propo- 
sition ‘* I lie” contains twe declarations—i. e. the declara- 
tion described as well as the declaration describing ; which 
declarations destroy each other. ‘* I lie:” if the declara- 
tion described is false, the declaration describing {s true; 
if the declaration described is true, the declaration de- 
scribing is false. The knot of the question, I repeat, 


hinges on this—that these two contradictory declarations 
are contained in the proposition ‘‘ I lie;” which proposi- 
tion is therefore contradictory. Now, the difficulty will 
be solved, if it be shewn that these two di tions cannot 
be contained in one proposition, but necessarily ey two 
propositions—i. e. an anterior and a posterior :—that in say- 
ing ‘* I lie,” the speaker must describe a former proposi- 
tion of his—that two propositions are conce! necessa- 
rily, a past and a present; the declaration described be! 
the roposition — and the declaration describing, i. e. 
** I lie,” being the proposition present. 

As there are two propositions standing to each other in 
the relation of correlatives, we shall perhaps throw light 
on the subject by stating them in juxtaposition. 1. I 
lie—i. e. I speak falsely, z. e. I make a false proposition.” 
2. «* I speak truth—i. e. I speak truly, i. e. I make a true 
proposition.” The first serves to form Pseudomenos, by 
a to involve a contradiction; the second can 
serve no such purpose, involving no contradiction even in 
appearance. “I 5 falsely :” if one speaks falsely, 
one speaks truly; if one speaks truly, one speaks falsely. 
“Ts truly :” if one sj truly, one speaks truly; 
if one s s falsely, one speaks falsely. Both proposi- 
tions, however, equally suppose a prior proposition, which 
they describe. In the second case, as in the first, two 
propositions are concerned necessarily, a past and a pre- 
sent; the declaration described being the proposition past, 
and the declaration describing, i. e. ‘* I speak truth,” 
being the proposition present. 

e argument proving that each of the two correlative 
propositions supposes a prior proposition, is this:—ifa 
prior proposition be not supposed, a proposition exists ere 
it exists—which is absurd. ‘* I lie—i. e. 1 speak falsely, 
i. e. I make a false proposition.” I here describe a pro- 
position of mine as false. ‘I k truth—i.e. I 
truly, i. e. I make a true proposition.” I here describe a 

roposition of mine as true. If the a pe described 
the same as the proposition describing, it existed ere it 
existed; for it ex: ere it was described, and yet it 
existed not till it was described. 1. It existed ere it was 
described. A nothing, a nonentity, cannot be described. 
If you describe, you describe a something; and a some- 
thing implies existence. You make a description about 
something—and yet this something did not exist till the 
description was made!—that cannot be. If the something 
descri did not exist till the description was made, 
about what was the description? about nothing! The 
object of a description must be antecedent to the descrip- 
tion. 2. It existed not till it was described. It existed 
not till the proposition describing, i. e. the description, 
existed; and the proposition describing, i.e. the description, 
did not exist till it did exist. Thus, as the proposition 
described, its existence was prior to its description; while 
as the proposition describing, its existence was coeval with 
its description. This being absurd, it follows that the 
proposition described cannot be the same as the proposi- 
tion describing, but is necessarily a prior proposition. A 
proposition cannot describe itself. If it could, its exist- 
ence would be both prior to, and coeval with, its descrip- 
tion: prior to, as the Ls seca described ; coeval with, 
as the m describing. And ifa proposition can- 
not describe i » i€ ‘must describe another proposition. 
Thus, each of the two correlative propositions supposes a 
prior proposition. 

Two things may be here briefly noticed: 1. Pseudome- 
nos is not confined to the words ‘I lie;” other words 
producing a similar result. For instance: instead of the 
ore **T lie,” let us take the proposition ‘* I speak 

1;” and we shall have the same contradictory appear- 
ance. When a man says—‘‘ I speak ill,” does he speak 
ill, or does he not? If he speaks ill, he speaks well; if 
he speaks well, he speaks ill. 2. We should perhaps see 
the nature of Pseudomenos more clearly, by considering 
judgments instead of propositions; ju ents implying 
ideas only, and propositions implying ideas and words. 
When a man forms the judgment expressed by this pro- 
position—< I think incorrectly,” does he think incorrectly, 
or does he not? If he thinks incorrectly, he thinks cor- 
rectly; if he thinks correctly, he thinks incorrectly. The 
solution given in the case of propositions is equally good 
in the case of ju ents. 

Having thus given my solution of Pseudomenos, I will 
thank you to publish it in your Gazette. I am, sir, &c. 

13, New End, Hampstead, JoHN ROGERs. 

Feb. 14, 1829. 








PINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

(Third Notice.) 

No. 166. The Morning after a Storm. W. 
Collins, R.A.—Who that looks upon this pic- 
ture of separating clouds, and upon the wide 
expanse of ocean over which they are closely 
hovering, but must be conscious that the 
demon of destruction has been making clear 
work of it? The telescope, elevated to the 
eye of the experienced mariner, “ gives no 
sign ;” and the straining gaze of the sad and 
anxious female at his side in vain seeks for 
some faint indications on which to found hope. 
It is cheering to pass from this scene of gloom 
and apprehension, to the exquisite little groups 





of peaceful innocence and happiness executed 





by Mr. Collins, in the finest style of his true 
and skilful pencil,__No. 103, Scene in a 
Kentish Hop-Garden, and No. 116, Fisher 
Children. 

No. 134. Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Gipsies.. C. R. Leslie, R.A.— Gipsies and 


ing | a green lane are of themselves sufficient mate. 


rials for a painter; but when the well-remem. 
bered and favourite character of Addison is 
added to the pictorial drama, it would have 
been strange if, in the hands of so skilful an 
artist as Mr. Leslie, the result had not been 
what it is—highly attractive. 

Our readers will begin to suppose that we 
have forgot there are portraits in the great and 
other rooms of the Royal Academy, and por- 
traits of high character and interest. First in 
the rank of the subject, and in the talent of the 
artist, is 

No. 57. Portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence. Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A.— The 
same manly plainness and unaffected simplicity 
pervade this fine whole-length, as are to be 
found in the President’s portrait, recently en- 
graved, of our most gracious Sovereign. Easy, 
yet dignified, the gentleman and the prince are 
seen throughout. 

No. 102. Portrait of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond. . Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.—Mani- 
festly resembling some of the portraits by Van- 
dyke; and to what better source can an artist 
resort for hints to aid him in his own produc- 
tions? There are few, however, who can avail 
themselves with so much judgment and success 
of the works of others. In the hands of an 
ordinary painter such assistance too frequently 
serves only to shew more distinctly the medi- 
ocrity of his powers; in the hands of such an 
artist as Sir Thomas Lawrence, whatever is 
derived from the great masters, blends and as- 
similates with what his kindred genius per- 
ceives in nature; and the result is a graceful 
and harmonious whole. 

No. 193. Portrait of the Marchioness of Sa- 
lisbury. Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A.—Here 
we recognise only the ‘taste and character of 
Sir Thomas’s own pencil ; with perhaps a little 
too much of its occasional glitter. 

No. 143. Portrait of Thomas Stothard, Esq. 
R.A. J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. —We own that 
we do not greatly admire the view which Mr. 
Jackson has taken of this “ time-honoured” 
artist. The portrait of him by Harlowe, and 
still more the bust of him by Baily, give an 
elevated but just idea of his latent genius. 
This portrait shews us the shell indeed; but 
where is the kernel? Nevertheless, no one 
who knows Mr. Stothard can mistake it; and 
in point of execution it is an excellent work of 
art. 

No. 122. Portrait of Mrs. Vernon Smith. 
J. Jackson, R.A.—We have sometimes heard 
Mr. Jackson’s talents for female portraiture 
doubted. This charming head must surely set 
that question at rest. 

No. 127. Portrait of Jeremy Bentham. H. 
W. Pickersgill, R.A.— Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist with respect to Mr. Ben- 
tham’s political’ theories, whoever reads his 
works must acknowledge that he is no common 
man. A similar conviction must strike every 
one, however unaequainted with the original, 
who looks at the venerable figure which Mr. 
Pickersgill has here so ably and happily de- 
picted. 

No. 47. Portrait of Sir Thomas Strange, 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at 
Madras. Painted for Christ Church College, 
Oxford. M. A. Shee, R.A.— It is fortunate 
for the painter of portraits: when the cha- 
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racter and costume of his subject give him| work in other respects, although the subject is 
an opportunity of displaying his talents and | less fascinating. 


taste. Mr. Shee has availed himself ad- 


mirably of these advantages in the fine pic-|and highly-finished gem. The representation 
ture under our consideration; and has pro-|is as 
duced that which, independently of its resem-| would be to the palate; and it has the advan- 
blance, is valuable and interesting simply as a| tage of permanency. 


work of art. Nor are Mr. Shee’s powers less 


conspicuous in several of his other portraits in |ley.—This extensive and singularly-featured 
country is treated by Mr. Varley in his own 

No. 43. The Lady in St. Swithin’s Chair.| peculiarly bold and striking style; of which 
From the first volume of Waverley. Sir W.| another fine example will be found in No. 140, 
Harlech Castle, Composition. 


the present Exhibition. 


Beechey, R.A.— Finely imagined and vi- 
gorously painted. 
No. 100. Portrait of Mr. Pratt. 


a rising young artist. 
No.70. Rebecca, a Study. H. Howard, R.A. 


—Every well-painted picture must be a study, | with images of destruction and woe. In the 
Tt is a beautiful and highly-| pallid and death-like gloom, however, which 


and this is one. 
wrought production, and is evidently a close 


and careful imitation of the model in all its|shewn a deep poetical feeling. 


Mr. Howard does not belong to the 
school of those dashing artists who make cer- 
tain scratches and touches stand, like the arbi- 
per characters of a short-hand writer, for the 

ings they profess to represent. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 
(Third notice.) 

No. 365. Juliet. Miss L. Sharpe.—A lovely 
creature; but not the Juliet of Shakespeare. 

No. 153. S. Prout.—Although this is ‘a 
deed without a name,” it requires no explana- 
tory title. It is the representation of one of 
those stupendous vessels, those mighty mon- 
sters of the main, which, having long “ braved 
the battle and the breeze,” are at last com- 
pelled to yield to all-conquering time. Mr. 
Prout has always shewn himself remarkably 
successful in subjects of this description; and 
in the present instance he has exhibited his 
usual richness of tone, and his usual skill in 
contrasting the huge hulk that 

** Amidst the breakers lies astrand,” 
with the pigmy beings around it. 

No. 163. 4A Pastoral Scene. J. Cristall.— 
When Mr. Cristall employs his cultivated 
powers on subjects of the classic-pastoral, he 
manifests a talent and a taste which may justly 
be termed unrivalled ; but when he applies the 
beau ideal to representations of the ordinary 
peasantry of this country, and gives to English, 
Scotch, or Welsh village-girls the character of 
Grecian nymphs, the result is, in our opinion, 
heterogeneous and unsatisfactory. 

No. 37. The Sempstress. W. Hunt.—We 
prefer this example to some others by the same 
clever artist, because it unites taste with the 
magic of light which he throws over all his 
performances. No. 45, A Recess in a Draw- 
ing-Room, also by Mr. Hunt, is admirable in 
point of effect. 

No. 50. Cologne on the Rhine; arrival of 
boats with fruit. S. Austin. ~ Interesting to 
the untravelled spectator, from the novelty of 
the lively scene represented ; interesting to the 
amateur of the arts, from the light, transpa- 
rent, and masterly style of the execution. 

No. 334. Peasants, with their Children, in 
the neighbourhood of Genzano. P. Williams.— 
A charming group ; highly picturesque both in 
character and in costume. The clearness, soli- 
dity, and beauty, of Mr. Williams’s mode of 
finishing his drawings will not admit of de. 
scription. They must be seen to be duly ap- 
preciated. No. 284. 4 Roman Beggar-woman, 
with her Child, in the Costume of Subiacco. 


E. Cole-| been so accustomed to associate with the hour 
man.—A favourable specimen of the talents of | of twilight all that is tranquil and soothing, 
that it seems a violence done to our recollec- 


No. 279. Fruit. Miss Byrne. — A delicious 


No. 162. Twilight. S. Jackson. —We have 


tions to find any representation of it fraught 


Mr. Jackson has thrown over his work, he has 


No. 252. Wild Ducks surprised by a Fox. 
J. F. Lewis.—In this highly spirited drawing, 
the expression of the wily and voracious ani- 
mal, who, while he has succeeded in securing 
one of his birds, is looking with a grin of dis- 
appointed malice at that which has escaped, is 
admirably depicted. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Passes of the Alps. By W. Brockedon. 
No. X. 


Tue route from Inspruck to Verona by the 
pass of the Brenner is the subject of Mr. 
Brockedon’s tenth No. This is the lowest of 
all the roads across the great'chain of the Alps, 
having an elevation of only 4,700 feet above the 
level of the sea. The route lies directly through 
the Tyrol,—a country, the history of which, es- 
pecially its fearful and unequal contest, under 
the conduct of the celebrated Hofer, with the 
French and Bavarians in-1809, can never be 
recollected without st. feelings of interest. 
The following anecdote shéws that the Tyrolese 
retain their aricient character ef skilful marks- 
men :— 
“ When the author first visited the Tyrol in 
the year 1822, he witnessed a curious scene at 
Sterzing. While waiting at the inn, the sound 
of drum and fife, and a bustle in the street, 
announced a procession of the successful marks- 
men of the day. The Tyrolese practise every 
Sunday afternoon, and all holydays, the use of 
the rifle ; and there are few houses in the Tyrol 
which are not ornamented with targets, the 
trophies of success, which are suspended beneath 
the overhanging roofs, in front of the residences 
of the victors. The target of the day is the 
prize of the best shot; and that which was 
won at Sterzing was borne through the street 
on the back of a friend of the winner, preceded 
by a drum and fife, and followed by the suc- 
cessful marksman, who, dressed out with flowers 
and ribands as fantastically as a May-day sweep 
in England, expressed his joy by dancing and 
pirouetting amidst his friends, who congratu- 
lated and cheered him. What degree of skill 
the constant use of the rifle has given to the 
Tyrolese may be inferred from the following 
fact. One of those who had been unsuccessful 
in the contest of that day was overtaken by the 
author’s party near Sterzing, and offered a ride 
on his way home, which he accepted : he com- 
plained bitterly of his ill-luck, and attributed 
his failure to the weather, which had been 
hazy; but to shew that he had some claim to 
distinction as a marksman, he pointed out a 
young tree on the side of the road, at a con- 


t a feast to the eye as the reality|tiful. 
House on the Brenner,” ‘* the Chateau of 
Trostberg,” ‘* Trent,” ‘* Scene from Monte 
No. 40. View in the Isle of France. J. Var-| Porgine,” and “ Bassano,” are all admirable ; 
as are also the vignettes of ‘‘ Scene near Pri- 
molano Val Sugana,” and “ Castle of Salurn, 
near Newmarkt.” 


drove a ball through the trunk, though he 
fired from the char in which he was riding.” 


The plates of this number of Mr. Brockedon’s 


work are, as usual, very picturesque and beau- 


*“ The Valley of Stubay,” “ the Post- 


The Union; Thistle, Rose, Shamrock. Paint- 
ed by W. C. Ross; engraved by D. Lucas. 
Brookes. 

An ingenious and pleasing mode of combining 
the portraits of three friends or sisters. 


Elizabeth, Duchess of Devonshire. Drawn by 
Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A.; engraved by F. 
C. Lewis. Moon, Boys, and Graves. 

In general, we are enthusiastic admirers of the 
taste and beauty of Sir Thomas’s chalk draw- 
ings ; but we cannot say that we consider this 
as a favourable specimen of his powers. 





Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from Drawings by 
J. Fleming. Parts 6, 7, and 8. 

‘¢ View from Dalnotter Hill,” “ Dunglass Cas- 
tle and Bowling Bay,” ‘“ Dumbarton Castle 
and Town,” “‘ Port Glasgow,” “ Hellensburgh,”’ 
‘© Roseneath House,” ‘* Greenock,” ‘* Gou- 
rock,” and ‘* Laven Castle,” form the embel- 
lishments of these three Parts. With a few 
exceptions, we confess we do not think that, as 
the work proceeds, the execution of the plates 
improves. 








PICTURE SALES. 

Sale at Christie’s.—The sale of Lord Gwy- 
dir’s collection, which we noticed a fort- 
night ago, from the sums obtained, seemed 
to prove that pictures are in some > 
recovering from their late ression. e 
give a short abstract of prices and pur. 
chasers:—I1st day. Lot 71. Landscape with 
Figures, Isaac Ostade, 206 guineas ; bought 
by Mr. Woodin. Lot 73. Harbour, with 
Fleet of Ships, W. Van de Velde, 365 guineas ; 
Mr. Yates. Lot 75. Perseus exhibiting the 
Head of Medusa, N. Poussin, only 100 guineas ; 
Mr. Foster. 2dday—Lot 71. Grooms water- 
ing Horses, Wouvermans, 305 guineas; Mr. 
Zacchary. Lot 72. A Girl entering the Bath, 
Rembrandt, 165 guineas; Mr. Holwell Carr. 
Lot 73. Peasant with Cattle, Berghem, 225 
guineas; Mr. T. Emmerson. Lot 74. Return 
from the Chase, Wouvermans, 680 guineas ; 
Mr. Foster. Lot 75. The Corporal Acts of 
Mercy, D. Teniers, 360 guineas; Mr. Nieu- 
wenhuys. Lot 76. Group of Cows and Farm. 
yard, P. Potter, 1,205 guineas; Mr. Nieu- 
wenhuys. Lot 81. Landscape, Claude, 2000 
guineas; his Majesty. Lot 83. Landscape, 
Both, 460 guineas. Lot 86. Holy Family, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 1,900 guineas. Lot 87. 
Landscape, Gainsborough, 1,050 guineas ; the 
two last purchased by the Directors of the 
British Institution, with the munificent inten- 
tion of bestowing them on the National Gal- 
lery. The gross amount of the two days’ sale 
exceeded 14,6007. 

The charming picture by Paul Potter is, we 
rejoice to hear, still destined to ornament this 
country, through the liberality of Mr. Peel, who 
has re-purchased it of Mr. Nieuwenhuys. 

Mr. Udney's and Lord Ranelagh’s Pictures. 
—Our foreboding as to the little feeling for 
the Italian schools of art received a melan- 








P, Williams,--Equal ta the last-mentioned 


siderable distance, levelled his rifle at it, and 





choly verification at the sale on Friday. The 
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well-known Noli me tangere, by Correggio, 
from the Orleans Gallery, was bought in at 
135 guineas. The Triumph of Love—Cupid 
on the back of a couchant lion, with land- 
scape—an exquisite specimen of Titian, whe 
has in this picture caught the classic spirit, 
and even improved the charming subject of 
the celebrated Florentine gem,—285 guineas ; 
bought in. Holy Family, Parmigiane, an 
Orleans picture, 150 guineas; bought in by 
Mr. Johnson. Holy Family, with saints in a 
romantic landscape, Pietro Perugino, a noble 
picture, 100 guineas; Mr. Woodin. Virgin 
nursing the Infant Lord, Caracci, 161 gui- 
neas; Mr. Peacock.—The Dutch and Flemish 
masters on the succeeding day had their 
triumph. The Battle of Maxentius, Rubens, 
after much competition, was awarded to Mr. 
G. Rogers at 165 guineas. The Gazette, D. 
Teniers, 250 guineas; Mr. Buchanan. Grand 
Landscape, Cuyp, 1,010 guineas; Mr. Peacock : 
and the Farewell, by John and Andrew Both, 
was knocked down at 355 guineas. 

The collection of the late premier, the ami- 
able Earl of Liverpool, with the exception of 
the portraits and pictures of the British school, 
which are reserved by the present lord, will be 
sold on Monday by Mr. Christie. We notice, 
among the rest, some fine specimens of Wou- 
vermans, Berghem, W. Van de Velde, Van de 
Capella, Fs all a splendid sea-piece by 
Jacob Ruysdael, no less extraordinary for this 
master in subject, than it is admirable in power 
and general excellence ; and also, what will not 
be the least attractive, the noble landscape 
with figures of Mercury and the Woodman, by 
Salvator Rosa, which was purchased for the 
sum of 2,100 guineas by Lord Durham, at Sir 
Mark Sykes’ sale, in 1824, is to be submitted 
to the ordeal of public valuation at the same 
time. 

The large picture by Rembrandt of Haman 
before Esther and Ahasuerus, which was sold 
three weeks ago for 860 guineas, is said to have 
been purchased by its late owner, Mr. Mortimer, 
in 1796, at a sale of the effects of the celebrated 
M. de Calonne, when ambassador in this 
country, for 567. Since the purchase, very few 
persons had been allowed by Mr. Mortimer to 
see it; but at his death, the agents of three 
sovereigns were supposed to be in treaty for it ; 
and it was expected, notwithstanding the injury 
which it has sustained from time and ill-usage, 
to fetch at least 2000/, Considering its state, 
however, the price is allowed to have been 
liberal. The Morning Scene, by Cuyp, al- 
though the anatomy of the horses was mu 
out of drawing, sold for 440 guineas, on account 
of the scarcity of this artist’s pictures. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SIBYL. 

Woutp thy young inquiring eye 
Pierce the dark futurity — 
Read the awful book of Fate, 
Oft so sad and desolate ? 
Mortal! ask not me to shew 
What of weal or what of woe ; 
I, the Sibyl, there can see 
Writ against thy destiny — 
By the past, th’ unerring past, 
T thy future lot will cast. 
List to me, then, whilst I tell — 
Time will shew or ill or well, 
Whether smiles or whether tears 
Gild or shade thine after years ; 
So thou wilt but answer me 


Simple questions, one, two, three. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ch | For the wealth of this world is a treacherous 





When the houseless sought thy door — 
When the hungry begg’d thy store 
When the lonely widow wept — 
When the orphan houseless slept — 
Did the homeless find a home ? 

Didst thou bid the famished come ? 
Didst thou calm the widow’s grief ? 
Give the fatherless relief ? 

If thy conscience answer yes, 

Great shall be thy share of biiss ; 

If thy conscience answer no, 

Deep the measure of thy woe ! 


When that one, who, side by side, 
In his days of joyous pride 
Walk’d with thee, his bosom-friend, 
Found, alas! his glories end — 
Didst thou look with pitying eye 
On his sad adversity ? 

As his misery deeper grew, 

Grew thy friendship deeper too ? 
If thy conscience answer yes, 
Great shall be thy share of bliss ; 
If thy conscience answer no, 

Deep the measure of thy woe! 


When the love that bound thine heart 
To that one, as ne’er to part — 
Though no crabbed law had prest 
Rule or fetter on thy breast, 
Mid the sorrow and the strife, 
Ebb and flow of human life, 
Sorrow gain’d, and pleasure gone, 
Was it still true to that one ? 

If thy conscience answer yes, 
Great shall be thy share of bliss ; 
If thy conscience answer no, 
Deep the measure of thy woe ! 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
PICTURE OF CHINA.—NO. V. 
Iv seems that there are abuses in China, as in 
England, on the score of prison discipline: per. 
haps their gaols are worse managed than ours 
have even been accused of being by philan. 
thropic reformers. Ex. gr. 

** A Chinese Prison.—Prisoners who have 
money to spend can be accommodated with 
private apartments, cards, servants, and e 
luxury. The prisoners’ chains and fetters are 
removed from their bodies, and suspended 
against the wall, till the hour of going the 
rounds occurs. After that ceremony is over, 
the fetters are again placed where they hurt 
nobody. But those who have not money to 
bribe the keepers are in a woful condition. 
Not only is every alleviation of their sufferings 
removed, but actual infliction of punishment is 
added, to extort money to buy ‘ burnt offerings’ 
(of paper) to the god of the jail, as the phrase 
is. For this purpose the prisoners are tied up, 
or rather hung up, and flogged. At night they 
are fettered down to a board—neck, wrists, 
and ankles, amidst ordure, and filth, whilst 
the rats, unmolested, are permitted to knay 
their limbs! This place of torment is pro. 
verbially called in ordinary speech Te-yuk, a 
term equivalent to the worst sense of the word 
Hell.” 

The next extract possesses literary interest. 

“* Dialects of China.—In an empire so large, 
every province of which is equal to a little 
kingdom, it is natural to expect a variety of 
dialects. In this part of China we meet with 
three that are spoken extensively—the Man. 
darin, the Canton, and the Fokien dialects. 
The Mandarin is the language of the court, of 
government officers, and of the learned, through- 
out the empire. It is spoken by the people 
generally, in Peking, in Nanking, in Tszee. 
chuen, and other provinces. There are con- 
siderable varieties in it. The reigning family 
of Tartars have introduced a Tartar-Chinese 
pronunciation. They use ch soft for k, so as 
to make the name of the capital of China Pei- 
Rae ‘ ching, and sometimes Peitsing, instead of Pe. 
So will thy love, by fancy wiled kin or Peking. And there is a sort of cockney 

Far from the heart it bless’d before, slang spoken by all those who inhabit the me- 
When none have pleased, though all have tropolis, which is imitated: by the fashionable 

smiled, — throughout the empire. The Fokien dialect, 

Return, nor wish to wander more. or that spoken by the inhabitants of Fokien 
a, and by most of the settlers in Java, 
: and in the straits of Malacca, is very peculiar. 
nee opi the = of pe golden sane thine: | _BeY not only pronounce the Chinese charac- 

ong 98 thon with, i} shall ever Mes ters differently from the Mandarin tongue, 
inn | but have a number of peculiar words and 
’ ‘ ,,| Phrases. Mr. Medhurst, an English mission- 

And the wealth of this world thou art doom’d | ary in Java, who speaks ehtome admirably, 
not to share. | has written a Dictionary of this dialect, which 

And look where Love weaves his web with such | the late Sir Stamford Raffles intended to have 
glee — [thee; printed at the Singapore Institution: but his 

Look long as thou wilt, he’s not weaving for death, and the consequent failure of the Insti- 
For who, with a soul above that of a fly, |tution, has put an end to that design. The 
Would be caught in his meshes, to flutter and | Canton dialect, or that of the province in which 
die ? | we live, differs from the Mandarin chiefly in a 


» , | different pronunciation of the same words or 
iam y Pag a are Gepied by Fodidon's characters. There are also some local phrases 


, |and idioms ; but the Canton dialect approaches 
Why ye wh and thank God thou art not one of 1 oor to the quested tenguage of de empire 
F ; : than the Fokien. We have debated with our- 
Tesh east het, no my he in gi 
pings *|the Mandarin pronunciation of words, or the 

But look » the peace of mind wealth never Canton dialect, and feel greatly —— to 
ught ; | prefer the latter; because the people who come 

And look to the friendship by love never sought; mostly in contact with Sutepehas speak only 
Look to humble content, by no fashion epprest ; | this dialect. And should Dr. Morrison suc- 
Look on these, and be wise—look on these, ceed in reducing the Canton dialect to writing, 
and be blest, | which he is attempting in an alphabetic die- 
F.1.C.  sienary, to be printed in Roman letters at the 


THE wandering bird that left the Ark, 
(Tired of its fancied slighted lot), 
And skimmed the waste of waters dark, 
Nor found on earth one little spot, 
One hermit-bough, whereon to rest 
Its wearied foot and drooping wing, 
Flew back to its forsaken nest — 
A wiser, more contented thing : — 
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Honourable Company’s press, the acquisition 
of it will become comparatively easy. For the 
names of places in China and Tartary, the 
spelling of D’Anville and Du Halde had pro- 
bably better be retained. But in the province 
of Canton, the names of places in the common 
dialect of the neighbourhood seems best.”’ 

In March 1828, the governor of the two 
Kwong provinces issues a strong proclamation 
against the smoking of opium. 

“ The use of drink and food (says the go- 
vernor) is to induce harmony in the system,— 
the gulping of luscious things must be with a 
desire'to obtain strength: but if there exists a 
drug destructive of life (and which, instead of 
possessing any pleasant taste, is ‘spit out by 
every one with disgust), incessant efforts should 
be made to keep it at a distance. How is it 
that men, though well aware of this, still 
offend, with the conviction of it upon their 
minds; desirous, as it were, to b them- 
selves alive? Now, as the drug opium, bought 
in foreign countries, and whose nature is ori- 

inally poisonous, is both offensive in taste and 
vour, and debilitating to the constitution,— 
Iam at a loss to imagine who originally con- 
ceived the idea of adapting it to the purpose of 
smoking, and seduced others to inhale it. He 
who, grasping at gain, could open a shop to 
ield an inexhaustible supply of poison, must 
ve been a most worthless vagabond.” [This 
reminds us, strikingly, of King James’s famous 
counter-blast against tobacco ;—but his excel- 
lency proceeds:] ‘ Formerly there existed a 
respect for fixed regulations. There is no want 
of severity in the enactment of the laws. But 
Canton being a place where people are collected 
from all quarters promiscuously, both good and 
bad, idle vagabonds will be found, who mutu- 
ally invite each other to this practice of opium- 
smoking, and forming themselves into groups 
and crowds, they sit in rings all day. Having 
used the drug some time, the habit is termed 
sheong-yun (i. ¢. subject to the drawing), for 
at last they must have recourse to it every day, 
and can by no means whatever relinquish it, 
till finally the poison flows in their inmost 
vitals. Their faces become as sharp as spar- 
rows, and their heads sunk between the shoul- 
ders in the form of a dove. Physic cannot 
cure their disease : repentance comes too late 
for reform. In addition to all this, opium 
being a eontraband article, and sold clandes- 
tinely, its price is necessarily high, and the use 
of it is succeeded by an additional longing for 
luscious and savoury food. People in general 
are not ed of large property, and thus, 
in a few , both their purses and constitu- 
tions are ruined. Although they become stupid 
in an excessive degree, they cannot leave off the 
habit. Further, it is proper to examine into 
the consequences of smoking opium, which are, 
to raise the spirits to an unusual degree,—a 
most stupid expedient of worthless people to 
excite a desire of w——-g and gambling. Their 
substance having dwindled away, and being 
possessed of neither food nor raiment, they 
resort to stealing, picking pockets, housebreak- 
ing, and joining. gangs of robbers. There is 
no crime that they will not commit. Injuring 
both themselves and others, they become in- 
volved in endless calamities. I must inquire 
into the affair secretly, and severely seize the 
offenders. It is proper to send forth a strictly 
prohibitory edict. I therefore publish this pro- 
clamation, that all those under my jurisdiction, 
military, civil, and others, may be aware. Af. 
ter this let every one rouse imeelf to atten- 
tion, feel remorse, and alter his ways. Leave 
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struction of your health and lives. Those who 
have dissipated their property must have re- 
course to trade. Do not oppose my decree by 
setting up shops secretly to buy and sell opium. 
If you persist in your wickedness, without re- 
gard to my injunctions, you will be seized and 
apprehended. When I receive information, I 
shall, in a twofold degree, punish the offenders 





EE SS LE SS TC ES 
ticularise them all, or pay detailed attention to 
any. Yet they are generally pleasing, and 
some of them of rare attraction. To the latter 
class belonged that of De Begnis, on Wednes- 
day, when the performances, vocal and instru- 
mental, were of uncommon excellence, and 
combined most of the highest talent at present 

bled in the British capital. There was of 





in conformity with the laws. In examining the 
affair, I shall not shew any lenient treatment. 
Feel awe, and pay attention. Do not oppose. 
A special edict.” 








MUSIC. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue sixth Philharmonic Concert, on Monday 
the 11th, under the able direction of Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Mori, commenced with Beethoven’s 
symphony in B flat, numerically the fourth ; 
and so highly were the wishes of the audience 
gratified by the masterly execution of this 
magnificent work, that for the whole of the 
evening there seemed to have been no room 
left for a murmur. An encore for an adagio 
like that of this symphony, is hardly a com- 
pliment, inasmuch as no praise can be ade- 
quate to’such a composition. The subject 
alone is the most beautiful conception which, 
perhaps, ever entered any composer’s mind — 
to say nothing of the extraordinary harmony 
produced by the most ingenious use of a va- 
riety of instruments. Signor Bordogni’s ‘‘ Fra 
tanté angoscie,” by Caraffa, might please 
those well enough whose expectations were 
not pitched too high; but a greater treat 


was looked for from Mr. Cramer’s pianoforte | ( 


concerto, as might be perceived by the cordial 
reception he received on making his appear. 
ance. The grace and elegance of his style, 
especially in slow movements, have suffered no 
diminution with the increase of years, and 
are to this day quite unequalled. Madame 
Stockhausen’s voice, neither of great power, 
compass, nor flexibility, possesses yet an ex. 
treme sweetness; and ‘she never fails to use it 
in a manner, that, like Mr, Cramer’s playing, 
she is sure to delight, though not to astonish, 
Thus she sang “* Deh! per questo,” from Mo- 
zart’s ** La Clemenza di Tito.”” A. Romberg 
has written two orchestral works, which, at 
least in Germany, have placed him in the first 
rank of composers for a band, viz. a symphony 
and an overture, both in D, and both admitted 
to the Philharmonic. The overture, very cha- 
racteristic, by the introduction of a fugue, 
would have been encored but for the lateness 
of the evening. The same applies to Mozart’s 
delightful symphony in C; at least the an- 
dante. Seldom is the Philharmonic audience 
so lavish with applause as they were this even- 
ing, after Mr. Phillips had finished ‘“* The 
people that walked,”’ from the Messiah. He 
never sang better. Mr. Hauman, not a Ger- 
man, as the name would indicate, but a Bel- 
gian, appeared here, for the first time, with 
two concerto fragments from Rode and May- 
seder. His bow immediately shews him to be 
of the Parisian school ; which, however famous 
for execution, precision, aud a certain dexterity 
in the management of the instrument, is greatly 
inferior to the English and German school for 
tone. He was deservedly received with flat- 
tering encouragement. After a terzetto by 
Madame Stockhausen, Bordogni, and Phillips, 
Beethoven’s last overture in C, beginning with 
a march, closed this delightful concert. 


CONCERTS. 





THESE entertainments are now so numerous, 


off your former evil courses, and ayaid the de, | so incessant, that it is out of our power to parr 








course a crowd, On Wednesday next, Made., 
Stockhausen’s concert promises a treat of a 
similarly delightful kind. On Wednesday 
evening, Mrs. Hammond had an evening con- 
cert at the house of Mr. Penn, in Spring Gar- 
dens ; which gave great pleasure to a numerous 
auditory. On Weiner, also, M. Cipriani 
Potter’s concert took place at the Argyle 
Rooms: Blasis, Sontag, Camporese, and Ni- 
cholson, shone in it, and M. Potter himself was 
much applauded. 

A Prima Donna, from Vienna, with a hard 
Russian name (which we cannot remember), 
but very amiable manners, and a high reputa- 
tion, makes her début at the Philharmonic on 
Monday. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE, 

A suPERIOR and most successful play, called 
the Partisans, was produced here on Thursday : 
it is from the never-failing and prolific pen of 
Mr. Planché, and will raise his reputation far 
above that standard at which slight observers 
have sometimes been inclined to rate it. This 
has perhaps been the consequence of his often 
for we do not speak of his clever revivals of 
old English comedies) bringing out little pieces 
and grafting them on foreign stocks ; the critic 
overlooking the concomitant facts, that much 
ingenuity and talent have been displayed at the 
same time, and much judgment evinced in the 
superstructure of a drama from meagre mate- 
rials, and much effective novelty introduced, 
and much neatness in dialogue, and a higher 
species of genius in composition added, to form 
an able and a justly popular whole. The pre- 
sent production is, however, of a more am- 
bitious character, and will establish Mr. 
Planché in a rank to which accurate and more 
comprehensive observers have long felt that he 
was completely entitled. It possesses much 
poetry of an eminent order, which, we trust, 
we may demonstrate next week—our hurry 
at this, our latest hour, precluding the pos- 
sibility now. All we have time to say is, that 
the Partisans, or the War of Paris in 1649, is 
a faithful picture of the violences, intrigues, 
and follies of that extraordinary period. The 
character of the first president, Mathieu Molé, 
is finely drawn, after the description of Cardi- 
nal de Retz, who in his Memoirs says, “* Si ce 
n’étoit pas une espéce de blasphéme de dire 
qu’il y a quelqu’un dans notre siécle plus intré- 
pide que le Grand Gustave et Monsieur le 
Prince, je dirais que ¢’a été M. Molé, premier 
président.’’ The attempt to assassinate him 
in the first scene of the play, and the bursting 
of the mob into his hotel in the third act, are 
strictly historical incidents. The Marguis de 
Jarsay, and the enterprising Duchesse de Lon- 
gueville, are also historical personages, and de- 
picted with great fidelity. Cooper as the Pre. 
sident, Webster as Perinet, Jones as the Mar- 
quis, Miss Love as Georgette, J. Vining as 
Henri, and Miss E. Tree as the Duchess,—all 
excellent; but Liston in Papelard one of the 
finest pieces of acting ever seen, and quite a 
new epoch in his distinguished histrionic ca- 
reer. Here he is no droll, but an actor of the 
first class in comedy ! 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Miss SmitTHson, after repeating Jane Shore, 
has appeared in Juliet, and confirmed our 
opinion that she did wisely in selecting the 
former character for her début. It afforded 
more opportunities for the display of those 
attitudes which particularly distinguished her 
performance from that of her contemporaries : 
the language of Rowe was as melodramatic as 
could be desired ; and though that of Shake- 
speare, however angpe | spoken, cannot 
fail to touch the heart, and thereby enlist the 
auditors in some measure on the side of the 
actor, there was infinitely more risk to run in 
that awkward test—-comparison. In the early 
scenes of Juliet, Miss Smithson’s height and 
figure, her decidedly womanly appearance, 
militated against our mental picture of the 
young girl of Verona, who, according to Shake- 
speare, wanted a fortnight of being fourteen 
and who, even as now described by the nurse, 
is not eighteen) ; and there was nothing in the 
acting to create such an illusion. Her recep- 
tion of the news of Romeo’s unfortunate com- 
bat, and consequent banishment, was her best 
effort ; and it was adequately rewarded by the 
audience. Despite, however, of the fine acting 
of Kemble, who perhaps never played Romeo 
better in his life than on Monday evening, 
the last act went off languidly. 


Covent GaRpEN ManaGEMENT.— The 
glorious uncertainty of the law has been again 
made manifest by a judgment of the Lord 
Chancellor in the Covent Garden cause. His 
lordship, on Tuesday, decided just exactly the 
reverse of the preceding decisions, and thus 
gave to Messrs. Willett, Forbes, and Kemble, 
what had previously been given in favour of 
Mr. Harris. 

Printers’ Piay.—A play is announced at 
Covent Garden for next Wednesday, and in aid 
of that meritorious charity the Printers’ Pen- 
sion Society. The entertainments are as well 
calculated to amuse, as the occasion is to 
-gratify the better feelings of an audience ; and 
a crowd is expectéd in the combined cause of 
letters and benevolence. Something is whis- 
pered about Keeley’s delivering an address in 
the character of a Printer’s Devil; which we 
are sure he would perform to the life, as this 
(in his line) most original and inimitable actor 
was bred to the business before his vocation to 
the stage. 

The other house has also a rich treat on the 
same evening, for Mr. Cooper’s benefit. We 
have hardly ever seen a more attractive bill of 
fare: the Jealous Wife, strongly cast with 
three “first appearances,” namely, Farren, 
Liston, and Miss Phillips, in new ters, 
would seem to be enough in itself; but to this 
is added Malibran’s début on the English 
stage, and a duet between her and Braham! 
with other entertainments! Well managed, 
Mr. Stage-Manager. 

HayMaRKET.—This theatre opens, we un- 
derstand, on Monday the 15th of June. Farren, 
Cooper, F. Vining, Webster, Miss F. Kelly, 
Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Humby, commence the 
campaign. Liston is engaged for six weeks; 
and several new pieces are in great forward- 
ness. 

Tue Enotisu Orera Hovss will be about 
a fortnight later (July 1). Among the new 
engagements, we hear of Sapio; and it is re- 
ported that an offer has beenmade to Miss 
Paton. 

German OpERA.—A company of German 
vocalists has lately arrived at Paris, and has 
commenced representing, in the Théatre Ita- 


| lien, Der Freyschiitz, and the other principal 
operas of the German school. 
VARIETIES. 

Recovery from Drowning.—At a late meet- 
ing of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Paris, 
a paper was read, “* On the mode of recovering 
persons from drowning.”’. The remarks on 
this paper were acgompanied by a table, in 
which it was shewn ¢hat in consequence of the 
violence of the method now used of inflating 
the lungs, only two-thirds of the persons 
susceptible of recovery are brought to life; 
whereas formerly the number restored was in 
the proportion of nine-tenths. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 





Goderich, president. The list of stewards (as 
the advertisement shews) is attractive, and we 
rejoice to learn that a distinguished meeting of 
rank and talent is anticipated. 

The Literary Fund.—The subscriptions for 
this, the best of benevolent funds, amounted 
to about 600/. from anniversary to anniver- 
sary, though only 200/. were given at the 
dinner. The Greenwich féiée is fixed for June 
10th, at the Crown and Sceptre, where the 
friends of the charity are expected to muster 
in great force. The public may not, generally, 
be aware that this is a pleasant holyday meet- 
ing, subsidiary to the good cause of the fund, 
but without the ceremoniousness of a regular 
anniversary. Not only subscribers but any 
well-wishers to the Institution are welcome: 
the day is usually very pleasantly spent, and 


together. 

Manufactures in France. — It appears from 
a French paper, that the broad cloth manu- 
factures in France have fallen off considerably. 
In 1825 there were six hundred cloth manu- 
facturers in Elbeuf and its environs — there 
are now only four hundred. At Louviers, 
within the last three years, two-thirds of the 
cloth manufacturers have ‘disappeared ; and at 
Sedan the numbers reduped one-half. 

Tesi.—At a late ‘sitting of the: Royal Aca- 
demy of Metz, the following method of detect- 
ing the presence of eotton in woollen stuffs 
was communicated. An ounce of pure alkali 
is dissolved in half a pound of water, and in 
this the suspected stuff is boiled for two hours. 
If the stuff is of pure wool it dissolves entirely, 
and forms upon the surface a soap, which will 
pass through a fine sieve ; but if, on the con- 
trary, the stuff contains cotton, or any other 
vegetable fibre, it will not be entirely dissolved, 
but will shew itself when thrown into the 
sieve. 

Comets. —M. Humboldt has made a com- 
munication to M. Arago of some remarks by 
M. Encke on the of a comet, from 
which he draws inferences confirmatory of the 
hypothesis respecting the resistance opposed to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies by the at- 
mosphere. 

Quick Work !—At the Paris Royal Academy 
of Medicine, a remarkable instance of sharp 
practice was mentioned at a meeting on the 
16th inst. by M. Lisfranc. A patient who was 
suffering from tetanus, after having been bled 
from the arm very copiously eight times, had 
seven hundred and niney-two leeches applied 
to the vertebral column and on the epigastric 
region (on the latter, however, only fifty of the 
entire number) within a period of only nine- 
teen days, during which time he had no other 
food than very light broths. On the twenty- 
third day he was sufficiently well to leave his 


apartment. 





holds its great day on Saturday next; Lord | Mr 


humanity and white bait are made to agree | {28 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


sist of a series of portraits of the most beautiful and cele. 
brated women of all nations, from an early period in the 
history < eenins to the present time, with 
Biographical Notices; and comprise some of the finest 
of L do da Vinci, Raffaello, Holbein, 
Giorgione, Tintoretto, Titian, Sir Antonio More, Paul 
Veronese, Guido, Rubens, Velasquez, Vandyck, Mig- 
nard, Rembrandt, Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Kneller, Sir 
Joshua olds, Romney, David, Opie, Harlowe, and 
several of the most distinguished painters of the present 
day. For the sake of v of style and costume, a 
chronological arrangement will be avoided; so that it is 
not improbable that the first Number —! contain por- 
traits by Titian, Guido, Mignard, Vandyck, and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 
The Three Chapters, to be pene monthly, under 





the superintendence ef Mr. S » is to cemmence on 
Se We ok Sly, with an engraving from the pencil of 
° e 


Another portion of Mr. Booth’s Analytical Dictionary 
is now in the ress. - 

Mr. Banim’s Battle of the Boyne is am the most 
recent translations of our abundant works of 


ry 

we observe that the critic in the Revue Encyc'! 
repeats our remarks upon this clever production. Apro- 
pos of plagiarism unworthy of a liberal journal, the same 
Review, pp. 231, 2, 3, has literally translated the account 
of the Cherokee Phoenix (ne' ) from the Literary 
Gazette, not only without the slightest reste reg 
but with the name of Mme. L.-Sw. Belloc appended to it, 
as to an original article! We expected greater candour 
from our contemporary, M. Jullien. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mansford’s Scripture Gazetteer, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Oliver’s 
History and Antiquities of Beverley, 4to. 2/. 2s. bds.—Huss 
on the Council of Constance, a Poem, fcp. 4s. 6d. bds.— 
Parochial Letters from a Cler; » &c. post Svo. 8s. 6d. 
bds.—Zilwood’s Sermons for Prisoners, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
—— Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Gooch on the Diseases 
of Women, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Rowbotham’s Lessons in.Ger- 
man Literature, 12mo. 8s. bds.—Aids to Developement, 
2 vols. 12mo. 12s.—The Garland, 18mo. 3s. bds.—Dun- 
e and Laver’s Plans of the Royal Palace of Eltham, 
4to. 11. 1s. bds.—Cressy and Taylor’s Architecture of the 
Middle Ages of Italy, imperial 4to. 3/. 3s. bds.—Mill’s 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols. 
16s. .— Donkin’s Dissertation on the Niger, 8vo. 
9s. 6d. bds.—Landor’s Im Conversations, second 
series, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 8s. wrence’s Stories from 
the History of Greece, 18mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd.—Jesuitism 
and Methodism, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds.—Flaxman’s 
Lectures on Sculpture, royal 8vo. 2/, 2s. bds.—Anne of 
Geierstein, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 


May. | ‘her meter. 
Thursday-- 7 | From 36, 58. | 29.90 to 29-99 





,. te, 

Friday ---- 8| —— 39.’ — 67. | 30.06 Stationary 
Saturday -- 9| —— 4) — 67. | 30.06 Stationary 
Sunday ---- 10} —— 34 — 71. | 30.03 Stationary 
Monday-:-- 11 | —— 40. — 66. | 30.03 to 29.96 
Tuesday --12| —— 45. — 66. 96 — 
Wednesday 13| —— 37. —: 66. | 29.89 Stationary 

Wind variable, prevailing S.W. 

Generally clear. 

May. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday-- 14 | From 36. to 71. | 29.89 Stationary 
Friday ---- 15 | —— 40. — 69 | 29.89 to 29.96 
Saturday -- 16 — 47. — 68. | 30.00 Stationary 
Sunday---- 17| —— 37. — 66. | 30.06 Station 
Monday -- 18 — 39. — 67. | 30.05 — 29. 
Tuesday --19| —— 38 — 68 | 29.89 — 29.88 
Wednesday 20| —— 42. — 71. | 29.86 — 29.92 

Prevailing winds, S.E. and N.E. 
Generally clear. 
Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32’ N. 
itude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are much obliged to Shentee. 
compelled to go to press with part of our impres- 

sion, on account of the extra sheet, on Thursday even- 
have again to notice the idnposaibility of attending ts com 

ve to not: e it atten tocom- 
= late in the week. e 4 . alin 

@@ Since we wrote our rer rag Sepecting the 
for the Printers’ Pension Society, the not only ex- 
hibit great accessions of musical attraction, but KEEL£Y 
has, we observe, announced his address in the cl 
of a Devil. Considering how much he has suffered from 
the Bottle Imp, and how dread his superstitious horrors 
are in the Devil’s Elixir, we consider this assumption to 
be the best proof of moral courage which he could give 
the world, and think him a brave fellow for his pains. 
But a good heart will do a great deal in a good cause. 

Erratum.—We find we were mistaken in understand- 
ing that Mrs. Charles L was the first female 
who had performed the over! jou from. India. 





She was the first lady from al; but Lady Nightingale 
and another lady preceded her from Bombay in this ad- 
venturous travel; ~ ; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT |_ 


INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 


a ans. 
Wien Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully in- 
formed, that the Fourteen ~~ - Pay reer ta ag ig Been will - cele- 
ee Honourable VISCOUNT GODERICH in wr Chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Walter Holles, Esq. 
Josephus Kendrick, Esq. 
James Lonsdale, Esq. 
W. Henry Mann, Esq. 
Joseph Neeld, _e 
Robert Noble, E 49. 
Roger Pettiward 
Thomas Phillips, ma R.A. 
George Pittman, Esq. 
ned Robertson, Esq. 

we lee rman, _— 
Charles Turner, E: 
John Fairlie, Esq. C. M. Westmacott, 
Siow on Table at a Five o’Clock. 

und of Mr. 





bea Hon. Lord Durham 
on. Lord Grantham 
hast Hon. Lord Skelmersdale 
Sir Matthew W- Ridley, — 
Sir Jeffry Wyattville, 
Penrose 








The Vocal dh 
veg including Wine) i ap. each, may be h ad of the 
Stewards; the Assistant-Secretary. 14 14, Duke "Street, Portland 
Place; and at the Freemasons’ Taw 
Ww. J. ROPE R, Assistant-Secretary. 





RIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND, 
Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 14, Grafton Street, Bond 

Street. May 22d, 1829. 
The Second Annual! Meeting of the Subscribers to the Oriental 
Translation — will be held at this House, on Saturday, the 


30th of May, 
His Royal nate the DUKE of SUSSEX will take the Chair, 
at Two o’Clock prec 
WILLIAM HUTT MANN, Secretary. 





UFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The Sixth Annual 
Exhibition for the Sale of Works of Art by Living British Artists, 
is open to the Public every day, from Nine to = 
Admittance, aie 
T.C. HOF LAND, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


te GALLERY of the SOCIETY of 
PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Pall Mall East, 
is now open every day, from Nine till eae 
Admittance, ls.—Catal 
CHARL $ WILD, Secretary. 





HE COLOSSEUM. The Public are 
respectfully invited to an I 
ee in a sheen is completion on. of tne Won con- 
sist of a stapen bas Peperamee taken from the Summit 
of St. Paul's a a “Saloon for the een of Works of Art, a long 
Conservatories stocked with the choicest Plants, and a 
Swiss — &c. &e. 
Admission, 5s. each Person, from Ten till Dusk. 








HE EXHIBITION of. LODGE’S 
PORTRAITS of the MOST Bape boar hg PER- 
SONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN the Galleries of His 
Majesty, the Nobility, and from Public Collections, is ae daily, 
from Nine till Six, at Messrs. Harding and Lepard’s, No. 4, Pall 
all East, Corner of Suffolk Street. 
Admittance by Tickets only, which may be had free ~ aie 
on application to Messrs. Harding and Lepa: 


HE GALLERY of ARTS, No. 27, Regent 
Street, Corner of re de Street, is constantl Open, 
with a beautiful C i 1 variety, of Water- 
colour Drawings by the most distinguished modern Artists: viz. 
Messrs. Varley, Barrett, Copley Fielding, J. D. Harding, Prout, 
D. Cox, C. Wild, Wright, Gastineau, Lewis, Scott, Cattermole, 
Albert Varley, Francia Atkinson, Ince, &c. &c. 
Hull and Smart beg to announce, that they have opened a 
Room for the Sale of Drawing Materials of the most superior 
description, where Artists and the Public may be supplied upon 








the same Terms as at any other House. 





M427 RDOM of KING CHARLES I. 
5 Mr. Netherclift’s Lithographic Plate of this memor- 
= Event is now ready for Seepsceion and Sale, at his Office, 
man 8, Newman Street, Oxford Street, where it is published. 
tice on India 10s. Gd. It contains the Portrait of that unfortu- 
rs Monarch, Drawings of his Trial and Execution (in the a 
—— period), a Fac-Simile of the Death-warrant and its Si 
res, with Portraits of Bradshawe, Cromwell, Ireton, and =e 
ae mye pn Pog 22 inches by 17. 
interest of this Plate = robably be Bawscrne by the 
circumstance of its being enti f rexecutel 79 ud 








ce ls. sewed, 
N INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


the Uni y of London, on Thursday, 


ril 30, 
y JOHN N LINDLEY, F.R.S. &c. &c. Professor of Botany. 
Also, price 1s. sew: 
The Claims of Forensic Medicine; being an 
deli i in the Uni ity ref Londen, on 

Monday, test ith, 1889. By John: Gordon Smith, M.D. 
M.R.S.L. &c.; Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. 

New editions of the following Introductory Lectures, delivered 
by the various Foetecess at the Opening of the University, have 
been publish 





A 








Dr. a on the Nature and Treatment of Diseases. 4th 
edition 

Dr. Grant on Comparative Anatomy and Zoology. 2d edi- 
tion, ls. 

Rev. Thomas Dele, — A. on the English Language and Lite- 
rature. 4th edition, 

Rev. Dr. Lardner om ‘Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. 2d 
edition, 2s. 

Professor Long on — Greek Language, Literature, and Anti- 
quities. 2d edition, 

‘essor 'flurwite on the Hebrew Language and Literature. 
edition 
Dr. Manienfels ae =e Berman and North Lang 
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© BOOKSELLERS. An Old-established 
and Valuable Business of a Bookseller and Stationer, to 
be dis; of, situated in a Capital in the West of England, con- 
sisting of a well-assorted modern Stock. 
Sum —_ not less than Two Thousand Pounds. The Pre- 
mises oh are highly 
respectal 
Apply by letter, post-paid, addressed to E., at Messrs. Baldwin 
— and Goatees 47, Paternoster Row, London. 





R. ARMSTRONG’S LECTURES on 
MORBID ANATOMY, pases. and TREAT- 
MENT stACUTE and CHRONIC Di SEASES. 

Dr. will his Summer Course of Lectures 
on the aa of June, at the Webb Street School, at a quarter past 
Four o’Clock, 

For further Particulars a re apply to Dr. Armstrong, 48, Russell 
Square, or Mr. Highley, Medical Bookseller, Webb Street, Maze 
Pond, and 174, Fleet Street. 








Price 2¢. 6d. boards, or bound in roan, 8s. 6d. 


Pi scorers pant, win GUIDE to the 
REGENT’S PARK; with accurate jg ua ions of the 
¢ Diorama, and the Zoological Gardens. Illus- 





and 
Literature. 2d editi 
Barry ‘essor Galiano on ‘he Spanish Language and Literature. 2d 
tion, ls. 
Printed for a. Bos ong 30, U; ao Gower Street; and 
by all Booksellers 
"5 ved sin Italy, ata oo 


meat = ‘urner’ 
rAKEWILL and TURNER'S “views 
in — Sixty-three Plates, engraved by the most 
eminent Arti: 

Small paper, am 4to. mney 4l.—Published at 7/. 10s. 
Imperial 4to. Proofs, cloth, 5/. 16s. 6d.—Published at 101. 16s. 
—_——__——., India paper, cloth, 8. 8s.—Published at 15/. 
The Sixty- -three Plates on India paper, in a Portfolio, 6/. 6s. 

M. A. Nattali’s Catalogue of Old Books, 
al 

a Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Splendid Engravings, just published by by Moon, B Boys, | and Graves, 
Printsellers to the King, 6, Pall Mall. 
UESS MY NAME. Engraved in the 
Line Manner by E. Smith, from the original Picture 
+ Bote David Wilkie, Esq. R.A. forming a Companion to ‘* Duncan 
Size of the Plate, 14 inches by 19 high. Prints, 1/. 5s.; French 
Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.; India Proofs, 4/1. 4s. ° 
2. The Gentle Shepherd, engraved in Line 
by James Stewart, from a Picture by David Wilkie, E: — 
Size, 8¢ inches hg high. Prints, 15s.; French Proofs, 1/. 5s.; 
Indis we The “tay eos ¥ ve ume 
he Cot oilet, r Wilkie, is engraving as a 
me to the above. iB ad 


saved from Shipwreck, en- 


anner by John Burnet, from his own De- 


3. A Family 
graved in the Line 


sign. 
Gice — hey ~ 26 inches mys 21 high. Prints, te 2e.;-French 
Proofs, 41. 4#.; India Proofs, 3 India Proo' he eee 

letters, of which a few only oh, hone struck off, 61. 

' is punts so characteristic of one of those oo ‘which are 
of such frequent occurrence on our Qoast, achieved by the intre- 

aged of British sailors, is dedicated, by y special permission, to 


R. H. the Duke of Clarence. 
4. The Wreckers off Fort 5° Calais in 
bas. Pp. uilley, after 


the Distance. Engraved in Mezzotinto, b; 
a splendid Picture 3 Clarkson Stanfield, in the possession 
rge Watson Taylor, Esq. M.P. 
Size a7 the Plate, 28 — by 23 high. Prints, 11. 11s. 6d.; 
Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d.; before letters, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 

5. A Portrait of Elizabeth, late Duchess of 
Devonshire, engraved by Mr. F. C. Lewis, in imitation of the 
or’ rey 3 Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A. 

2 inches by 17 nigra Prints, 10s. = uate tinted, 
is, before letters, 15s.; Proofs, tinted, 

7 poneliiciinns Monks at their ‘Private Fes- 
tivities during Carnival aa Tn atta in Mezzotinto by W. 
Giller, after a Picture by J. C 

Size of the Plate, 15 Noches Dy 20 high. Prints, 15s.; Proofs, 
ll. 58.; before letters, 1/. lls. 6d. 


7. Draught Horses. Engraved in Mezzo- 
tinto by W. Giller, after a Picture by A. Cooper, Esq. R.A. in 
the possession of Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. 

Size of the Plate, 164 inches by 14 high. 
Proofs, 16s. ; before letters, 1/. 1s. 


Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 
8. Select Views of Windsor and the adjacent 


Scenery. Drawn and engraved by W. Be Esq. R.A. from 
the original Drawings in the possession of W. Chamberlayne, Esq. 
-P.; consisting of Twelve of the most _ interesting Views, 
mounted and coloured in i of the Drawings. Price of 
the Set, 12/. 12s.; or separately, 1/. 1s. each. 
Size of each Plate, 20 inches long by 12 high. 


Dedicated, with permission, to His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Orleans, 
9. A Pair of Views of the Palais Royal, 


Paris. a and engraved by William Daniell, Esq. 


Prints, 10s. 6d.; 








rely 
ere pocaiinnty by the Publisher), transferred | to'and tbeked 
Tom and is of this 
= fanch of art. 
id also by F. Waller, 49, Fleet Street; 
Colnaghi, Pall Mali East; 





Ackermann, Strand; 
and Glynn, 36, Pall Mall. 





SCULPTURE. —TAM O’SHANTER and 
* JOHNNY. These Statues, illustrative of 
Srettie Character, Costume, and the Poetry of B Burns, Scotland's 
= oo executed by the self-taught Artist, Mr. Thom,— 
rs Tew, xhikiting at 28, Old Bond Street. Since their arrival 
own (23d of April), they have been visited re wpe of Ten 
Thousand Person 8, all of whom have heir 
of them as Worker of Art 
Admission 1s. Book with Observations, 6¢. 
* Cobbier. . 





d and coloured in imitation of the Drawings. 
0.8 24 ‘inches lon, by 18 high. Price 1l. 11s. 6d. each. 

10. Scaramouch’s Last Pinch. Engraved in 
the Line ww a Daniel Allen, after a Picture by Thomas 
Stothard, —y se 

«* He one day cob such an cmap apyenece pinch out of the box 
of a Swiss officer, as engaged him in a quarrel, and obliged him 
to quit this a way of ite. Vide Spectator, No. 

Size of the plate, 11 — . 15 high. Prints, 12s. ; French 
Proofs, 1/. 1s. ; _. se 1s. 6d. ; before letters, 2. 2s. 


arents a a Guard 


PPRENTICE WANTED to the 
¢ ESIGNING and ENGRAVING on WOOD, who, in 
addition to peculiar Advantages, will receive every attention to 
his Professional Advancement and Personal Comfort. 
. Address, Mr, G. Baxter, 17, John Street, Waterloo Bridge 





Road, near St. John’s Church. 


oon with upwards of Thirty E ravings, comprising a Plan of 
the Park, Views of the Terraces, as, &c.; Exterior Inte- 
rior of the Colosseum; View of the e Zoological Gardens, and 
Sketches of several Animals. 

London: Printed for John Limbird, 143; Strand. 


The Mirror, Vol. XII. price 5s. 6d. boards. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
vols. 
HE NAVAL OFFICER; or, Scenes and 


ay 
“ This is the most séamanlike composition that has yet issued 
from, the press. We en it to all who ‘ live at home at 
d rod no man-of-war’s-man should 


Printed for Henry 1 mn 8, New Burlington Street. 





No. VII. oe Rie Shillings and RTE 

HE FOREIGN QUA ERLY 
C —— .. di’s Hi f Fra II, Language 

‘ontents.--I. Sismondi’s History o nce—II, 

and Literature of Holland—III. Ancient National bene, of 

Spain—lV. Scandinavian Mythology—V. French Criminal it: 

als—VI. Mexico—VII. Victor Hugo’s Poems and Ney vt 

Von Hammer’s History of the Ottoman Seana SS Commis 

Views of the Catholic Guestion Critical Sketches.—X. C: 

el’s ary of English Literature—XI. —~ Munver's Accound 

. of St. John’s Gospel— XII. P. 
Sail. Martinez de la Rosa’ 's Works—X1V. Guerranzts Ba ae a te ot 
» an § 


XY. 
of Longitude for 1829—M. Arago’s Notice of the Steam 
iscellan — Rae weg weg No. VII.—List of new 
hed on m January to March 1829. 
No. Vill. will be ‘published i in July. 
Published by Treuttel and Treuttel, Jun., and and, Richter; 
Foreign a= to the wre 30, Soho 





orks 





whom be had, 
Just published. in Bvo. i A boards, Vol. i. of 
Historic Survey of German - P » inter 
spersed with various Translations. ._By W. Taylor, of ‘Norwich. 





In 8vo. 88. 6d. 
HE LIFE and SERVICES of CA CAPTAIN 


PHILIP paves, late of H. 


y Cages WS R.N. K.8.F. F.R.S- and F.S.A. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Mr. Matcolm’s New Prose pg 
In small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


(PALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with 
Sketches of Life at Home. 
By JO HN MALCOLM, 

Author of “ Scenes of War 
in the Pyrenees 7 South of France,” &c. 
Printed - Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 

~ kin and Marshall, London. 

ly published, by the same Author, 


ar, with other Poems. Fools. 


of a C i 





Also, coal 
Scenes of 
eek 8vo. 7s. boards. 





meitenede printed in small 8vo. with Ten Plates, price 7s. 64. 
a new edition of 


NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC 
COOKERY; formed “ee ve 3 
and adapted for the Use of Private Families. Com sing 
the Art of Carvi: ations “ oa Management of the 
rag pee pean for Home-Brewery, Wi: 
ookery for ‘the Sick and for the Poor—Many very use! 
Miscellaneous Receipts and Directions eee to be pa ae to _ 
— both in Town * and Country. lo w hich is prefixed, 


ssay on Di an 
sing many Observations —_ will be found particularly wse use: 
‘ul to the Mistress of a Family ‘aby. 
iy 4 
« This is really one of the most Practicall useful books of any 
which we have seen on the subject. e indy who has written 
it has not studied how to form be, "articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine ensbie with economy ; she has given her 
directions in a — — le Freres that Ayes body can under- 
stand, and these a: fined merel > soar but are ex- 
tended to a variet; 7 of, Gabects in use in ilies ; Das Be! which means 
— of the k is very much increased indeed.” —British 


Critic 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Sold also by every Bookseller and ed in England, 
Sc ent _ — 








Family Receipt-Book. “Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


In? small 8vo. Md. in boards, 
SCARIN I: or, the Patrician 
of Venice. 
R. Hunter, 72 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





corrected to the present period. 
Inscribed, B by permlaon, to His Most Gracious Majesty, 


large vol. 8vo. price 358. 


URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 
PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 


test obscuri| 


a very laborious sociation. In every new ligh 
in trac! 


ay eae will satisfacto- 
fy yobs itherto aaudbreat complain’ inst books of 

regard to perspicuity. To render this department 
as ini possible, accounts will be found of many cele- 
brated cxtingt he 


A very lar; anes aieitiee has likewise been made to collaterals, so 
bd all within the remotest remaindership to honours, = in 


roper places; and a description 
of ey owe is given in the body of the work, siadageniuetly y at 
d for Henry Colburn, 8, New gorse gpa Street. 


ual ORDER, chon 


a Novel. 
* Dic mihi quid melius desidionus agam ?”—Martial. 
Published os ., Denglas, 19, Castle Street, Edinburgh ; 
“aeons BM Ck rs 
it on: 
of intense aa 


1, London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
Lae ver and rited work. The style 
ic and live iy; and in ord passages 
we c recomnise 8 a mind power.”—Caledonian Mercury. 
le (the author) is evidently a person of some ability, and his 
natural talents have been cultivated by a gentlemanly education. 
He has studied human nature to some purpose, and st stored his 


—- — a great deal of general 
iH 
AMERICAN ANNUAL 
H yncisran for 1896-7, or the Fifty-first Year of Anre- 
tican Independen: 

“« The work before us is a plain, sound, and — ation, 
full of information, and (though national en: ) —_ 
torical value. It is an able performance, oan aap enable to 
Apesicst mind and literature.”—Literary Gazette, April “ua 


a. ae a by E. and G. Ww. Biunt; and sold by 
Hig Hetbor, Leadon 3 and all Booksellers. 














» in 1 large vol. medium 8vo. price 21+. TA} 


«die previous V olume, for 1825.6, may also partic 





Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
7 ENTY-SLX SERMONS, en various 
the tate F Pane ae GRACIE. 
The discourses are well chosen ly written, bearing in 
the stamp ofa highly culdivated and superior mind.” 


“ Pn, not know that Saba neat age oe 
inst volume! Binburgh man xo oe e are oo to bestow. on this 

é sermons cohvey Ke torn ae ap will do 0 to ores reader 
of them, the idéa not cay of a person of superior intellectual 
a jose mind was in its proper element, 


» but 
= “et Oak rete cir 


Bvening Sacri- 


a tak® blameté ourselves for not having before recom- 
mind this most estimable volume to our readers.”—London 
Pri for Longman, Rees, Orme, B d Green, Lond 

rown, and Green, jon ; 
and ‘aden vos ) Edinburgh if " 





Th évo. bites 14s. in boards, with aa a dea Portrait of the Earl, 
engraved by Scriven, 


E DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE 


of PHILIP, Second EARL of CHESTERFIELD, con- 


of hey is a wt respi c cele! Individuals of the time of 
ine Phied, and Queen Anne; with 
some of thelr ccond, W 


2. Eccelino da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant 
of Padaa. A Poetti, in Twelve Books. By Viscount Dillon. In 
8v0. pel 15s. boards. 


Flora Historica ; or, the Three Seasons 


By Henry P Phill 
pny og ee &e. yy edition, revised, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


sy.) 
Phivo; , An 2 vel. 18mo. neatly half-bound for Children, 
i. ‘The rinci | Events in the History of 
fra, in in the form of Stories. Dedi o the 
“Prinied for Edmund ee 67, Harley Street. 


with Additions, in 2 vols. post Bro. 182. 

ABYLON the GREAT; or, Men and 
Things in th ti 1. 

« These volumes treat - ofall somone connected with London, 
f¥om the ‘ “Toret of mass’ in the vet to the eloquence of the 
corporation; from the Chapel of St. Stephen's, to the steam- 
press in Prin’ oe zoek Ag nee oy books, and news- 
bout London th is worthy of notice 


aint of view Nothi are the eye and 
a insipaten bimealf into coteries, and 


llects very grade and class 
with an inqulaltoria + ela as ith bet ae in 
bye hae) by Meg after 
n to sum up the 
of phi Rica: frat 








pu yo eS, Sat 
character. All this is done with an 
air 1 truth, a certain  Sravity and sedateness, that 
im) a high tone of moral to the producti 
has studied the the Herons Londoners 
pod We Rg ok no doubt that the author is a Scetch- 

# but be he who he may, he has —— two volumes that 

ly creditable toms jus."”—Atlas 

for Henry Colbarn, 8, 8, New Burlington Street. 





with acute- 


le nie a but 


In 2 vols. a] iieecened Ry 2 fine Portraits, 
don, if or EB 
HE 


from the 
Right Hon. the me cia of Clarep- 


SRAVEFONDENOR and 
| Be, pL HENRY HYDE, BARL of CLAREN- 
DON, and LAWRENCE HYDE, EARL of ROCHESTER; 
comprising ute Fartouines of the Events strending the Reyo- 
— &c. &c.; published from the original Manuscripts, with 


“ Of all the momentous epochs in the annals of England, from 
the Norman Conquest to the year 1688, there is not one of equal 
moment to — upon which the volumes before us so many 


ts." — Li 

an important accession 
te the library.”’—Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. 


“ This valuable collection of is 
and b deal lib 





* Printed for ay prea 8, New Burlington Street. 


24 ee in 5 wold. Bvo. embellished i with Portralts and other 
MOIR. by the first Artists, Po! Bl. 0 
EMOIRS and CORRES ONDENCE of 
SAMUEL PEPYS, . F.R.S. Secretary to the 
fereey Ab the Reigns of Charles Il. and James I1.; and the 
hey celebrated John Bvel 
by! ace BRAYBR KE. 
of the Memoirs 


of Grammont, a) 2:2 still greater attractions of those of Eveiya, 
we have no hesitation in stating our opinion, that these volumes 
will outstrip them both in public estimation. They reach the 
very hese i of what we desire from such records.”—Literary 


oN teh 





“Printed for vaca Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





New Weekly Paper. 

On Saturday, the 2d of May, was published 7 Mr. Colburn, 
| wakaype ~~ on Street, the First Number of a New Weekly 
‘aper, 

HE ‘COURT JOURNAL. The leading 
and peculiar object of this Paper is, to supply what has 
long ee felt as * desde ¢ratum in the Higher Circles of the Bri- 

Metro ages will furnish a mingled Record and 

ia of all Matters” =a Events (Political aoe alone ex- 

cepted) which are calculated to — that class of readers who 
come within what is understood by the “ Court Circle.” Such 
will b be the peculiar, but by no menie the sole, object of the Court 

Journal. It will, in beets embrace every feature which favour- 

iinguish d literary Journals of the day. 

5 Court Journal will phe avert Saturday Morning, hand- 

on a 4to. sheet of Sixteen pages, containii orty- 
eight ‘colin Price ae or, cainped for circulation in the 


Cosme: free of Rage, 3s 
received by ‘Booksellers and Newsvenders, and by the 
ound of the PY and those who may — take it, = 
ularly advised to give thelr orders to t 
ewsvender in their own immediate soighbeneh 
The Third Number of this New Weekly P: 
ice — Courts and Courtiers— 





the eg ay de la 
oi * titer between 
= Se peer of Austria and Na -y tk at et ers 
— at Florence—Maxim: Rank—The jan 
a and Stafford The Dukes -h. and 
Lords Cast! Anson—Gaieties a thé Week 
Duke of Devonshire’s Second Ball—Ladies Grantham, 
Ann Brudenell, a ayy 


in 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 4s. boards, 
KEY to the REVELATION of 
ST. JOHN the DIVINE; being an Analysis ¢o 
parts of that ‘wonderful book which relate to the general State 
the Christian Church, shreag> all the — since it was pada 
and to the peculiar Signs of those Tim: 
By the Rev. PHILIP ALLWOOD, B.D. 
Printed f food am wee D Rivingten,' St Paul Cy i 
rint ‘or Cz, N° vington, St. Paul’s Chure’ 
2 a'WatericoP Place, Pall Mall yard, 


Ini 1 vol. 1 = eunadiefag epeerts of 500 oe 
wee ice 108. 6d. boards, 


IBER SCHOLASTICUS ; or, an Account 
of the Fellowships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions, at 
the Universities of Oxford and Camb: hip by whom 

and whether to Natives of England fod ales, or restri 
to particular Places and Vereune s also, ¢ of such College, Public 
Schools, Endowed (¢ ls, ompanies of 
the oe rd a tl pd Bodies, Ievereche, Ny as have Uni. 
versity ad attached to eo or in their Patronage. With 


appro) ciate > In x ty Referen 
Pon dons C backs AY tk Riving » St: Paui’s Charchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 











On the 2ist was published, in small 8vo. price 88. 6d. boards, 
AROCHIAL LETTERS, from a Bene. 
ficed Clergyman to ss Maer 
Contents.— Intr ae — Gardening—Visiting— 
Churches—Psalmody— Education of the Poor—Preachi 
tholics—Cant—the Poor—Friendly Societies and Savings’ 
—the Clergy. 
Printed for C., J. ry and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
id Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
IF IC ION 


A 
This p isa not only on the abdote 
momentous subject, but also embraces the leadin| rinciptes and 
doctrines relative to Salvation, Faith, and Good Works, wherein 
= following, among other most im: nt points, are fully dis- 
:—as to the time be — 9 on does, or is to take 

pleseahetiiet works spi ‘6m, are the fruits of, and 
produced from faith—whether justleation is by faith alone, and 
whether good works are in or are to 
be received as evidence of faith. These interesting matters are 
stated in the plainest manner, and herein is inten thet ewn, 

y fair argument, founded upon scriptural authority, tha’ at: 
cation must take place by or through jonah ong the bay of 
ment only ; —— works are not necessaril Strom or 
by faith, but indispensably necessary to justification “a Salva- 
tion, and are not to be received as evidence only of faith; _ 
that faith without works is by Scri ture, and according to the 
words of the late v. Thomas 9" rg worthless, and 
useless. By JOHN FULLER, 

Printed for C.; J.,G., and F. a as nat Paul’sChurchyatd, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Fy id by J. Upham, and E. 
Collings, Bath. 


biieati. ai 











Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 
HE SECOND DITION of the 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER, considerably 





ew, a Tale of Fran 
ife, é&c.—Royal I —Dr. Young, ‘sir Humphry Davy, 


‘Published by w: Thomas, at py Office, 19, Catharine Street, 





On the 2ist was published, in fooiscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
OHN HUSS; or, the Couneil of Constance. 


A Poem, with 
eee 


rinted for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. am alae 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





Also a Spanish Edition of the same Work. 
“In this memoir we find more of novelty and entertainment 
than in 4 score of modern novels and romances. The work 
appears to us to be one of the most interesting that have recently 
issued from the press.”—Quarterly Review, No. 76. 
Published by on Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


In royal 18mo. pry ee asiz 6 600 r Aig ne) na illustrated by 
ngravings, 8s 9 

IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and 

Ph Secon mee ANECDOTES of DOGS, exhibiting 





In 8vo0. price 8s. boards, 
ERMONS on the LIVES of some of the 
FIRST PROMULGATORS why! tig ee and 
on Mi Subjects, p in the Parish Church of 


Bromley, ee 
Rev. PETER FRASER, M.A 
sans ot ch Reval i College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
al Highness the Duke of Cambri 
Printed t Cod 2G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul's hurchyard, 
d Waterloo pectin Pall Mal 


On mn 20th wilt be me in 8v0. ice 108. 6d. 
Sil MONS on VARIO vs S° SuBIRins 
— on the 





Eviden s,the Obi ore asthe Beisit of th é 
vi a om e ions, an * e the ospel 
By Re cAMES W meas R.S.E. 


of St Sean’ 's Calle, cam Hi "Eplacopa Professor 
vinity in Edinbu' 
Printed for C., J., &. — F.k t. Paul's Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall] Mall. 





In 12mo. the 4th edition » newly arran; i brn: A materially 
imgrored, with an entirely new Set of opperplate ie ihapiiingis 
price 8s. handsomely half-bound, 

SYLLABIC SPELLING ; or, @ Summary 
Method of Teaching Children Me Spell and Read 
facility and poe, 
By Mrs. Le eeeg 
Author of the “ li: 


ish 
N.B. A. edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour 
of tem, from some of the most respectable p 
the English Lan, . oo well as from several parents, whose 
children (amused dby mode of 


( 
have learned in the course of a 
and with the | 


a ” 








few months to read correctly, 
ease, it and most difficult words. 
«« The object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties of l to » and the author sets about the task 
that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind. Her book is a 
child will want no other book,—for when thig is 

Rroperly ob ed bed, the pupil will be able to read the Encyclops- 
a aloud.’’— of April 11. 

PP of Young 

may be Node if required, of the Publishers. 








Printed for ittaker, Treacher, wad Oo. Ave tinein haw. 


he Instinct, Sagacit and cecal Di 
sition of this faithful Animal; by Rep wot 
the most review My Varieties, and by correct Portraits of valeorated 
or remarkable Dogs, from Drawings chiefly original. Also, an 
Historical Introduction, and a copious —- x on the Breed- 
ing, Feeding, Training, Diseases, and edical Treatment of 
Bows: together with a Treatise on the Game-Laws of Great 
tain. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S.E. &o 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Simpkin and Mars! ail, London. 








fet was was 


HE asthe fons (Quarterly) 


MAGAZINE, No. XI. devoted exclusively to Agricul- 
tural and Rural Affairs, Besides the general quarterly Agricul- 
tural Reports, Reviews of Books, Sporting and Miscellaneous 
Information, the following valuable Lg will be found am: 
the ro ar Articles: ry Rev. Hen pay Seehe on Breeding—Dr 


Agricultural I 

merce ro Currency—An Engraving ty new Feeding Shed; 
with a Description, by G. Sinclair, F.H.S. Author-of “ Hortus 
Gramineus Woburnensis” — Ergot in Rye, and Smut ia 

Wheat—On Bone Sh nk aan oy ye &e. &e. 

*, os. I. to X. may still be had, 4s. each. 
James Ridgesy, Piccadilly; and all Baokvellers and 
ers. 








Just published, by Hurst, Charice, and Co. 65, St. Paul's 
Charchyard, 
ESSONS for LOVERS. 

By a HYPOCHONDRIAC, an UNHAPPY YOUNG 
LADY, and an BLDSRLY. GENTLEWOMAN of considerable 
Experience. 

In 1 vol. foolscap, price 7s. 6d. 
2. The Vision of Noureddin, and other 
Poems. By Sforza. In1 vol. may ery 6d. 
3. The Age; a Poem, in Eight Books. In 
1 = De price 7s. 6d. 


A Dayin- Switzerland; a Fragment. By 





rose S . Dedicated to Avgurtus Wilhelm Von 
Schlegel abe oe tie 





YOUNG 
siderable 


other 


» is 


. By 
im Von 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


BSUITISM "and MET HODISM ; 


«On pi. tie ai .slafmens trent | que quand on songe a 
London: Printed for ‘Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign 
Public Library, Conduit Street. 





3 vols. crown 8vo. extra cloth price 1/. 16s. 


HE POETICAL ond d DRAMATIC 

WORKS of 8S. T. COLERIDGE, ey nom collected and 
revised by the Author, with numerous Addi’ 

B. ; volumes contain the Juvenile Rooced Sibylline Leaves, 

t Mariner, Christabel, Prose in Rhyme, Remorse, Zapo- 

a, the Piccolomini, or the First Part of Wallenstein, and the 

ie of Wallenstein, &c. 
London: Printed for William victuying, 575 paneamted Lane. 


") MERICAN BOOKS just imported b 


R. J. Kennett, 59, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's In 
ields. 
y The Token for 1829, with 15 Engravings, 


“The Lege ndary, Vols. I. and II. crown 8vo. 
7» each, boar 
«The Common-place Book of Prose, 12mo. 


"Sad Sad Tales and Glad. Tales, 12mo. 5s. boards. 
Records of the Spanish Inquisition, 8ve. 
10s, 6d, boards. 
Of whom may be had, gratis, in a few days, 
A Catalogue of Miscellaneous Old Books, at 
affixed Prices. 





Price Six Shillings, 


The fF FOREIGN REVIEW. 


Contents : Hy -, Russia, Turkey, and India—II. Creuzer; 
Symbolism, and Mythology of the Greeks—III. a stock’s Life 
and Odes—IV. Kosegarten, Arabian Literatu - Macieiow- 
ski, History of Roman La) » Voltaire-Vil. The Disputes 
bow and Teno Vii. Guizot, English Revolution 

of 1683—IX. to XIV. Short Reviews of the newest Classical, 
German, Polish, Eteach, Italian, and Spanish Publications— 
XV. Necrology ; Gioja, Hess, Schlegel. 

— —_ — ne: 5 » Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; 
thés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough Street. 


“Ne vo Vil. w = appear in June. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s 
HE HISTORY of the HEBREW 
COMMONWEALTH, from the earliest Times to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 72. Translated from the German 
of JOHN JAHN, D.D. With a Continuation to the time of 


j By CALVIN E. STOWE. 
London: Printed for Hurst, Conart, and Co. St. Paul’s 
urchya! 





New Work, by we Peary lhe $* Sketch-Book.” 


A CHRONICLE. “of, ‘the. CONQUEST of 
cme. from the MSS. of $a Ig Antonio Agapida. 
SHINGTON IR’ 
Johan Murray, Albemarle Street. 


‘o. with a- Ma) 
HE LIFE of ME ARIUS. 
By LORD MAHON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





‘oolscap 8vo. 7 


M 43%. QUEEN ‘of 8 SCOTS, and 


By Je JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





it Svo. with a Plate, 8. 
ARRATIVE of a. JOURNEY from 
eateeree to EUROPE, by way of Egypt, in the 
Years 1827 and 
By. Mrs. CHARLES LUSHINGTON. 
John Harray Albemarle shoot. 


penne Street, May 1829. 
Just Lane epi eget ag | rinted in a pocket size, but in a 
very legible t; Engravings on Steel and on 
Wood, by Fin en on ebsmeeee, Woodcuts from Des Designs 
of of Gone Coateaaae ay neatly bound in canvass, Nos. I 
and II. price only 10s. 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the 
Life of Napoleon Buo 
“ The first work published is. a ri py specimen: si sic omnia, 
this will be the most delightful collection ever made. It is 
the Life of Buonaparte, told in a style which mere all the 
charms of romance to the severe and exact truths 
It pd Heer h in every respect, a model of composition.” —-Stand- 
ard, 
bd The volume before us contains about as much matter as 
ordinary octavo; and, considering the style in which it is Srotghe 
out, it is certain! very cheap; but we bare no doubt that the 
intrinsic merit of the pines, backed by Mr. Murray’s great re- 
sources, will secure a high degree of popularity for the work,” — 
Scotsman, A ril 15. 
“« This Ife of Bi 8 and 
omni and will supply — has hitherto ake desid 





indictovel 


Lakes, Forests, Woods, Fant growing wild, Monstains, ¥2 Seles 
Roads, Cane 
; Toman, Danish, and Saxon; ancient 
Remains. 


Cc tion. 

Political dean emadeaas Elections, Prevailing Parlia- 
mentary Interests. 

A List of M eht, in regular i 





L 
A List of Sheriffs. 
Ry A and Division.—Succession of Bishops, 
8, an 
: Indes Villars, Population of each Parish, present Patrons and 
acum 
Colleges and Schools, and other Public Institutions, established 
for Literary or Medical Purposes. 
Ja story— Harb Docks, Manufa » Trades, 
Mines Fisheri 


we moo hagraphioa! History.—Sketches of the Lives of Distinguished 
a 


Miscellaneous 
Description and Views of principal Songen yp Gentlemen's 
Seats, and Antiquarian Remains, Waterfalls, and other remark- 
a ORjects. ’ 
‘kable Events. 


A Degieter of 
Peculiar c= ng juperstitions, Manners, Anecdotes of Ec- 
centric Characters. 











2d edition, price 2s. 6d. 
VIEW of the RISE and PROGRESS of 
the EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
have | contributed to its Success; ~ 





Rules and 
Society. To which | bs added, an Sppendis, cou containing Ta bles 


the Values of Life A: com) > >of n'a a 
corrected Table Lf . Pe Aah Bee 
M, } GAN BR. 


agen to the 
ongman, 


Printed for L Rees, aitable med n, ‘and Green. 





in the country—a distinct digest, within a moderate compass, of 
all the principal events whi ished the career of by far 
the oon remarkable man of modern eee. Lanery 

our 

«* We are very sure that if the ‘ Family Libr, on as it 
begins, it will soon do more to put down the .tr of literary 
trashery than apy arguments or reflections we could introduce 
here: and we wee conclude with our most hearty commen- 
dation of a design, the first example of which merits the highest 
cncomium we can bestow upon it.”—Literary Gazette, March 28, 


“ This is both a t iful and an i ing volume. The 
* Life’ ped very ag ogre. and —" written, and forms an 
d volumineus produc- 

lonian Mercury, 





Bo. 
tien of si Ww: Walter Seote. Sat 
“It is written with Ee, ani 
and leaves nothing to be phe nee either in the matter or man- 
ner of its composition,”—John B 
“We oes confidently cot . the work to all persons 
desirous of ing a popular life of Napoleon.”—Falmouth 





bed Taking its demerits, which are but atone into consideration 
with its numerous beauties and d the 
work to general sal. It is, unquestionably, i in a brief and 
porcape od form, the most popular History of Napoleon that has 
bean t produced.”—Atlas, rer 1829. 
he * Family Library’—a work which ne onecan take into te 

nents without perceiving, that the Supply of the readin, 
is is undergoing, or about toundergo, 

in & names of some of its wrileres 
very highest talent no lon; disdain: 
can buy cheap books only. 
to see, ane wack at 








In 8 vols. 8vo. price 28s. boards, 2d Series of 
MAGINARY CONVERSATIONS of 
ee wata MEN and STATESMEN. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Haw. 





Elegantly printed in i Jn § vole, nar ost oxo. with a b Fontepit by Burnet, 
E POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
Hs mchdnteeg Esq. Now first collected 
jough small edition n of Mr. Campbell's Poe- 
tical Works must be received with universal favour. Never did 
Poet pee a work more deserving of female acceptation.”— 
Litera: 
Painted for for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, royal 8vo. 53 Plates, 2/ 


LECTURES on SCULPTURE. ‘{ English 
tian 5 esti Tg Sculp- 
au mm jon— + Style— 
Ancient Ant—X. Modern Art. ? 
JOHN FLAXMAN, RA. A. 
Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy of Great Britain, 
bag of of the Academies of St. Luke, Romte, Florence, Car- 


“Tt which is prefixed, a Memoir of the Author. With Fifty- 
four Resrative Engravings, by various Artists, from the Draw- 
ings of the Professor. 





ture—IV. Science—V- 
VIL. Drapery—1X. 
B 





Dr. Paris's Pharmacologia- 
In 2 vols. 8vo. new edition, price 30s. 


PHARMACOLOGIA ; comprehending the 
ped he hinor Pied ete betes Principles: 


a. n editi 
This edition contains the Medic inal Dynameter, or Revolving 
pep which the absolute well asi wee phe fi quantity 
compound, as as its se ea valents, may 
ielmneditey found by bringing e substance in question to 
ach ot Patent Me dose; yb ‘the Desivee of upwards of 

i” Wedicines. 

ted for oe and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 
the same Auth 


af Treatise 0 on n Diet. 4th edition, vo. price 





t ple and feelings, as yell P45 
nae y know! » among those classes.”—Quarterly Review, Num- 
Of the “« Family Library,” which has been some time in ere 
ration, at least one volume will be published monthly, prin’ 
@ pocket size, but in a very legible type, and embellished on 
Engravings 2 WwW gad Steel, by << pa first artists. During the 
e to pul 
Hi "Be bie of Napelen ithe 
e 
\ band of Gen 
ie Life pet ache Sy 
& The Li Life of Genera] the Earl of 
icott, 
6. The Life of Marl 
7. Lives of British Painters, 8 1 and Arohi 
8. Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Dr. Brewster. 
9. The Life and Reign of George I11. 3 vols. 
The Editors have also nearly ready for the press, 
a & History of the — 2 vols. 
. A Histor: of Beek lish Beforpers, 2 vols. 
= Lives of hilosophers, 3 vols. 
13. The History Prthe British Empire in India, 8 vols. 
14. Elements of Botany. 
15. The Life of Alexander the  Sxeats. by the Rev. John Wil- 
liams, M.A. F.R.S, 
6. Lives of eminent Puvsiciane 1 vol. 
Their Scheme cubrengs a Series of Works on Practical Science, 
popularly written, and 
The publication of the Famil if Poets, and 
the Family Dramatists, will also be begun in the course of 1829. 
Hi the co-operation of many of the most eminent 
writers in the country, the editors will henceforward direct their 
efforts to provide a body of popular reading, ada for all 
classes, and throughout selec on the principle of presen ting 
nothing which a Christian parent may not safely place in the 
hands of-his family 


No. IIT. of the Family Lib will be pab- 
lished on the Ist of fume, and the successive Volumes on the lst 
of each following Month 
Mr. Marr has in preparation 
A Series of Pocket County Guides, com- 
prising 
M . . 
ge Bi i te ie 





3 vols. 





Climate, Prev » average Annual Fail of Rain, 


In post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. the 3d edition (with Additions), of 


ONTGOMERY’S UNIVERSAL 
PRAYER; DEATH; a VISION of HEAVEN; and 
a VISION of HELL. 


‘Also, uniformly volnted wits wie | = J sated price 7s. 6d. 


Montgomery’ 3 Omnipresence of the Deity 
D ~ Pp to his Grace the Archbishop of C 
terbury. 

Printed for S. Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 


——--~ 


Price 1s. by J. Parker, Oxford; and by C., J., G., and 
F. Rivington, London. 
SERMON se Titus, ii. 6. Addressed 
Sine Rey C. mers oft STONE 
By the same Author, 
1. Seven Sermons o on the Course of Christian 
Life, 2d edition, 2s. 6d. 
2. Seven Simeia 4 on the Social Conduct of a 
Christian, 2d edition, | Qs. 6d. boone, 








Just wblighon ¢ dedica' senmeniaen to th 
° rd High Chancellor, 


TREATISE on the LAWS of LITE. 


UGHAM, 
'y to the 


“teen b nf w Inutituton, oe 
e or discusses ws Sagara 
each heat bring eat the mont min ry-4 pos | Frag 


a the most minute and accurate know- 
See also the Wesiminter Review, sdhewany Gazette, Atlas, 
Published oy H. Dixon, 19, Carey Seren, Linccta's Inn. 


“? 





~——— 


vol. 
UGITIVE ‘BIECES" a and REMINIS. 
CENCES of LORD BYRON, containing an entire New 
Edition of the Hebrew Melodies, w: several 
bon med Theatrical, i ee: hole ioe with Critical, Hig- 
Cc 


dotes, ‘ations, 
that illustrious Poet: together with his S codciprs A 
Also some original ei Letters, and Recollections 
Caroline Lamb, 
ATHAN, 


By 
Author rhe y | Essay on AY Fhe and Th of M 
London : Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and $e. bass 
Ave Maria Lane. 





Lady 


‘or Travellers on the Oon' 5 
[FORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
y MARIANA STARKE, 
6th edition, thoroughly pogent nad ie considerable Additions. 
‘ost 
mm %. The Diary of an Invalid in orien of 
1 being the of 
jant, aad ee es Be ae! ate Heary Mottheee, ah — 
2 vols. post Bvo. 15s. 
8. Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of Italy, 
By J h Forsyth, c yo 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s, 
in the ineteenth Cent 
edition, 3 vols. 8vo. ll. 11s. 6d. . ary 4th 
5. Switzerland ; or, a Journal of a Tour 
and Residence in that Cogatry. Followed by a general View of 
H “ 
Bo ‘reed aw sya down to the present time. By 8. Simond, 
6. An Autumn near the Rhine; or, Sketches 
pl sf Comets, Society, and Scenery,.in Germany near the Rhine, the 





we 4 Geolog aland Mineral : 
sae Foon a Beseipion 8 reer Xtent Soils, Mi 


2d edition, Byo, 14, 





352 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, Xc. 





ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED. 


By the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D. 

Fellow of Trinity eee to 

the t Hon. Lord Auckland. 

Embllaped with a Map, Pate ef Cais, V » and various 
of » Ke. 


Landscape 
it large ‘Additional Matter, and several New Em- 
Handsomely printed in imperial 8vo. price Two 
is. 


f the present day have had a more attractive or 
than the work of Mr. Kinsey. It is well 
culated to afford that kind of information which » qe 
pm OL cee ae Ty rer near 


Scenery asa Tistandacapes merely, but of that which is more 
not ju 
ini H which is formed by the grouping of objects met 
in every: life—by the ‘of the scenes of Portugal with 
their inhabitants.”—A' 
chief merit of mire gm Illustrated’ consists in the vast 
information it contains upon every thing that concerns 








: pectagisses ter, manners, re 9 
, customs, costume, music, literature, &c. are all more or 
described. The style is lively and pleasing; the senti- 

/Ments sselpeaereite meeeals ihe e remarks are by ape just and 


7, ited, and 


—We 
«Mr. 1 Himeey’s ‘work is neither a statistical treatise, nor a 
wegular tour, but a piece of literary mosaic, in which prose is 
with poetry and ond, Netete geography and antiquity, 
‘with personal anecdotes, sketches of character, descrip- 
<a ine and ~ diecemsien pee, on  Bawhele, 
t the 
chorea of the boat it lies in is s embellishments, which con- 
‘about twenty v! tes, 
excel’ oe They are all, we believe, 
ings. a are lan some Magy of 
or ancient castles; one or two are portraits, 
chine am tae very beautiful bene plates of the aalanal 
Taste has presided over 


engravings are correct] 
much to the value oy interest of the 


for a and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
80, Soho Square, London. 





_ Important Weel. published | by Henry Colburn, 


OURNAL. of an EMBASSY to the 
COURT of AVA, from the Governor-General of India, in 


ay By JOHN CRAWFURD », Hag. late Envo 


With Appendix, b 
In } vol. dto. nuinozeus Plates.- 3. as 
25-0 


hending an Account of those Terri! 
— as Sacred. ii oh Ec 


Media, and ‘Persia ; 
b 

eek osre np =~ ped ihe 
mie Ispahan, o a stay 


3. 


in the British Capital. 2 vols. 


seophine, =, by 


impress, now 
os ge 8s. “ 


sof e iife of f John Locke, with 
Journals, and Common-place 
es tena of. Jody Fans Fanshawe, Wife of the 
2 Cort bi yMedna Wein by pow Re 
Teaanen ate To which are 


added, 
Teenie a Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
in 1 vol. @vo. with a Portrait. 


"Popular en aa Henry Colburn, 


OMANCES of REAL LIFE. 
By in Auten of > iegeaal 


Svo. 1L ils. 6d. 
@. Richelieu ; a 
a. 





% ‘ale.of France. In 3 vols. 
he a sae ot Fadon In 3 vols. post 


me Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. 


. és: Stratton 
Author of * Letters from ore 
7” Sto. + | trek. poctowes 
“Be The Sectarian ; or, the Church and the 
louse. In 8 vols. post 8vo. 87. 
x7 'raits of Travel ; or, Tales of Men and 
ek a of « Highways and Byways.” In 8 vols. 


“ Geraldine ‘of Desmond ; or, Ireland in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. An H. istorical Romance. In 8 vols. 


In th 
& The New Forest ; ; 8 Novel. By the Au-| com 
thor of “ Brambletye "" dec. 
9%: Devereux. ‘By the ‘Author of bed Pelham, ~ 
ee In vols. 


‘oy- 
kland — moe Clift. | A 
6d. boards. 


Scene 
Works on Natural History. 
{ John Murray, Albemarle Street 
HE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST, 
with Plates, foolscap Svo. 10s. 6d. 
—— Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 


eee 


A DISSERTATION on the COURSE ai 
PROBABLE TERMINATION of the NIGER. 
By Lieut.-General Sir RUFANE DONKIN, 
G.C.H. K.C.B. and F.R.8. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





“We most strongly recommend this little unp ding 
volume to the attention of every lover of nature, and mbre parti- 
my of our country readers. It will induce them, we are sure, 

to examine more closely than they have been accustomed to do, 
into the of animated nature, and such ws — 
prove one innocent and the most sa’ 
It is a book that oug tito fi find 
its way a rural drawing-room in the kingdom, and one 
that may ite eh planes ‘in every lady Thad rg be ng rank and 

what they may.”—Quarter 

“* We think there are few readers nia will not be “lclightea 
(we are certain all y Bente be ep aye by the ‘ Journal of a Na- 
ture a? can 

jis is a most Sy jblightfal book, on the most delightful of all 
cmdline. We are acquainted with no previous work which bears 
any Tesemblance to am vod except ‘ White’s History of Selbourne,’ 
fascinating piece of rural writing = sound gun phi- 

that ever sewed from the press.”—A 


mia; or, Days of Fl y-fishing. A 





and Varieties of the Salmo, and on the habit of these Fishes. 
By an Angler. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. Il! wv 
new bvings and Woodcuts. A second edition, corrected and 





bend modern Piscator is one familiar equally with the world 
of books and those high circles in society, which in our age, aris- 
ly shut against pretensions of mere wealth, open so 

pm A to iaistingwished talents pokey acquirements. His range, 


is far wider than 
that of Tea V Walton.” 
“ Thei 


we may believe, porsent clear, h 
on! history of it number of curious facts concerning the “natural 
es are here recorded, and the hi scientific charac- 

ter pa jf Geeaaes is an ample pledge for their accuracy.”—Quar- 


3. The Zoology of the Northern Parts of 
British Ameri 3 being Tastes of the Quadrapeds, Birds, Fishes, 
and Insects, inhabiting the Country traversed by the late E: 
tions under command es rg Franklin. a sg LY mg a of the 
new orrare Species. By John Richar Ss. 
— 5 to the a with the vn ah of eine 

jaturalists. noower under the authority and patron- 
oe of Bis aye ‘“Governm 
To be printed in 4to. witenly with the Narratives of €aptain 
Franklin's tions through Canada e Hu 's 
Company’s Territories; to which, with the fortcoming Flora 
of those countries by Dr. Hooker, it may be o be an 








imp i to anglers are, as 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Bdinburgh, 41, St. Andrew Square, 1st May, 1999, 
Messrs. Cadell and Co. will very amin d publish 
following :T 8: 
NNE of IERSTEIN, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Waverley.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days.) 


2. T America, i 
Basil a say po by Captain 
mming Vols. I. and II. of 


3. Waverl ley, fo 
the new edition of the Wee Novels, royal mae To be 
oy on 8ist May, with the Maga zines and Re 


Series of Conversations on the Art “aPwasiee for the Species | tra 


ton, engraved in 
best manner by William Raddon, R. Graves, and aioe “Ral 
Country B if they 
wish to have t} the two valet ‘at one in 
Published in and Marshall, 





tationers’ Court 


ae eee ~ Hall’s New New General - 
On the Ist of June will be mes page ae = gg printed 
on elephant paper, price 10s 
EW GENERAL ATLAS, with the 
Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured ; 3} constructed 
entirely from New Pty si and engraved 
INEY HALL. 
To be completed ip Seventeen P, 
Contents :—Eastern Hews nere—Port' i Northern Africa, 
Printed for oe bon, Orme, — and Green. 
m may beh 
Parts I. to xi Tl. price 10s. “bd. each. 


Next week will be published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
IALES of the WARS of our TIMES, 
By z Author of “ Recollections of the Peninsula,” 

“ Sketches dsiee + &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








wes IL roansstniog the ee Qoatrepete, ie illustrated by 28 


Etc Landseer, is nearly ri 

will ibe specail Tiowed by Parts II. and IIT., bei care 

der of the W: eck, and containing the Birds, principally t ly by Willian 

Sw Esq. "F.R.S. F.L.S. &ec., and ee eee 
iMiam » M.A. F.R.S. F.L.S. &., with the Fi: es by Dr. 


the Substance 
“As Theatre of the eos > 
pee. R.S. Professor of 


vere 


tions of new, rare, or little-known 

‘orld, particularly of such as 

merce, rts, in — or in Domestic 

al Svo. with 94 Eady By W. I. Hooker, LL.D. 

- dc. Ke ‘fon oe me Profestor of Botany in the 
we ice 








In 1} vol. 18mo. bound “g cleth, price 6s. 6d. with the Map, 
and 5s dd. without it Map, 
COMPANION to the’ BAKES of CUM- 


a Visit to Lancaster 
sizes. With a new and besutiful Map, and a new, copious, and 
By ED’ WARD 





On the Ist of June next aan he s publithed by oe Sherwood, 
Gilbert, and Piper, price Three Guineas, Part I. of 


HE KENTISH ike negra e can 
pressed ; with ngs vines Sins Totton ee Farily. oth te 


completed in an Sy P. 
TLLTAM Rng’! 
Late, and for Fiftesa Clerk in the College of of 
Arms, a Author of th the * Roos pocdia Heraldica,” and 
other Work Heraldry and Geneal 


eg + pi will be published Paci gin Sante as 
on Families, with p tee non P “the Vata of 
complete Indexes, not only of but of the several 
Matches in them, ‘for more / hetereee 

‘a* Only 350 Caples of eavh County will be printed. 


On Monday, June Ist, will be published, with nearly Ten Thou- 
sand Engravings on Wood, complete in 1 — vol. 8vo, 

41. 148. 6d.; Parts, every two Months, 10s. 6d. 

Monthly, 2s. 6d. each, 


AN BNCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS ; 








Specific 
peri aay Mietens, Se in the Arts, and ev. 5 big payee 
ngall on "Plants ins ous, cultivated in, or 
Species Plan’ all advantages ofa Lin- 
Bir =n sod noed ome jes Plantarum, an Historia Plantarum, 
a Grammar of Botany a per Dictionary of Botany and Vegetable 
Culture. The # 


moner Plants LC Alnwes <, 
thee 


a with el ae ee 





BAINES, J 
Sa Chance, and Co. 6, St. Pati’ Ch yard 


T Laon EINSIDLIN, a 
Tale of Switzerland, with Poetical Sketches of Swiss 


&c. &c. 
» WILLIAM LIDDIARD, 
eee. | eanders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Index to the Annual Register. 
In a very thick 8vo. vol. price HAs. 
GENERAL INDEX to DODSLEY’S 
ANNUAL Basistee, seen tes its Commencement in 
inclusive: since which period an Index is 


in and Cradock ; £- 





» ino B , and F. 
and 


aan 
and Co nolds; Sim 
and Macshaits op anon Gs La ford; T. Laycock ; Sustenance 
a Roget | apa J, Culingwond. be t ient Book of 
to a@ most convenient 
Reffrence 


tintes the « a 

Register” or not. Mr. ‘Huskisson, in the House of 
May 8, said, “ If honourable tleman would take the 
trouble to refer to the Index of a useful work called the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ under the head Riot, he would find Spitalfields more 
juently mentioned than any other — of ai 
pels their In ofthe Index has caused 
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